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us laugh aloud and to the point of collapse, but ‘“‘ A Grand Filly” did.’ 
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MMEDIATELY after breakfast the ‘pill-box,’ as Lady Mary 
irreverently named the Vicar’s covered wagonette, arrived at 

the door. An urgent appeal had been despatched to Mrs. Perkins 
at early dawn, and she had good-naturedly consented to lend the 
vehicle, though the sixteen miles’ journey was considered beyond 
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the powers of her ancient horse. Another had, however, been pro- 
cured from one of Sir Mark’s tenants—a useful beast, shaggy of 
fetlock and heavy of limb, employed chiefly for farmwork. He 
tilted up the shafts in rather an unpleasant fashion, but, as Mrs. 
Pontefract remarked, the main point was to get to Canterbury ; 
any little inconvenience that they might suffer would be more 
than recompensed by the delights of the afternoon. 

Many times during the course of a sleepless night had Juliet 
told herself that it would be folly, and worse than folly, to submit 
to an ordeal not only painful in itself, but bound to cause her 
many future heartburnings ; yet, nevertheless, at the last she had 
found herself unable to resist the temptation of acceding to her 
cousin’s appeal. 

The drive was wearisome in the extreme, the rough trot of 
the farmhorse jolting them in a manner that after a time became 
almost excruciating ; the ‘pill-box’ was very stuffy and hot, and 
its small windows rattled in an irritating fashion. Mrs. Pontefract, 
who was a tall woman, was obliged to sit with her head at an 
uncomfortable angle to keep her hat from being hopelessly 
flattened against the low roof; notwithstanding which she chat- 
tered unceasingly and with imperturbable good-humour. 

After regaling Juliet with a minute account of her own 
musical prowess and the successes which attended it, she proceeded 
to animadvert, with a kind of jovial contempt, on the follies and 
peculiarities of Lady Mary Sherborne. 

‘Poor dear thing, she is too charming for words, but rather 
empty-headed, don’t you think? I’m sure a serious girl like you, 
Juliet, must find her empty-headed. She cares about nothing 
but admiration, and is always trying to put herself en évidence. 
That is why she is always so keen on playing those idiotic little 
games. She can’t do anything else, poor darling; she pretends 
she’s fond of music, but she doesn’t know anything about it really, 
as you can see. Such nonsense about Voslau! She doesn’t know 
a thing about Voslau; she went to hear him once with some 
special friend of hers, and he admired him, and so she thought it 
was the proper thing to do. He probably admired him because 
he was so ugly; no man can stand a handsome musician. Too 
absurd, isn’t it?- Men are awfully jealous, you know. My poor 
old Jack is perfectly rabid. The only thing he can find to say 
about a really good musician is, ‘‘ Why doesn’t he cut his hair?” 


If ever I want to make him really cross I tell him Christian Thal 
is an Apollo.’ 
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‘Yes?’ returned Juliet with more animation than she had 
hitherto shown ; ‘ yes ?’ 

‘ He really is, you know. It’s not only that he’s statuesque; 
but altogether he is the very impersonation of a young god. 
A sort of majestic impassiveness, don’t you know, as if he were 
miles and miles above one ; and then when he plays, and one sees 
his face kindle—the divine fire coming through—I always think 
that some day I shall go down on my knees and worship.’ 

Juliet’s thoughts were far away by the time her cousin had 
reached the end of her speech. She was back again under the 
plane-tree outside the Schone Aussicht; she saw in imagination 
her father leaning upon Christian’s shoulders, and heard his 
voice: ‘ When people talk idly about sacred fire and the Divine 
Afflatus, they do not realise that they are, indeed, speaking the 
truth. Such genius as yours is an emanation from the very 
Spirit of God.’ 

Had Christian already begun to fulfil his high vocation ? 
Surely her cousin’s idle words hinted at the power that her father 
had divined in him; a deeper nature than hers would have been 
uplifted by it, impelled to worship—not the man himself, not 
even his art, but the spirit which breathed through it, the 
Divine Beauty—that Beauty, ‘ever ancient and ever new,’ which 
alone creates and vivifies. Her heart swelled within her; happy, 
proud tears filled her eyes. 

Mrs. Pontefract prattled on, and Juliet leant back in her corner, 
responding by an occasional monosyllable, but inwardly revolting 
at the babble which thus broke in upon her thoughts—thoughts 
so soul-stirring, so sacred. It was a relief to her when they at 
last reached the town, and Mrs. Pontefract, who was by this time 
exceedingly hungry, turned all her attention toluncheon. Yet 


-when, in the coffee-room of their hotel, Juliet chanced to overhear 


scraps of conversation at the neighbouring tables, Christian’s name 
passing from mouth to mouth, his personality discussed, his 
playing criticised, she suddenly realised that she had undertaken 
more than she could bear. She grew red and pale by turns, and 
when she and her cousin sallied into the street, where placards 
announcing the recital greeted her eyes at every corner, she 
clutched desperately at her companion’s arm. 

‘I—I feel faint,’ she cried; ‘I must give up the concert. 
I know it would be too much for me.’ 

‘But, my dear, what a disappointment!’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Pontefract, aghast. ‘After coming allthat way. You do look very 
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white, I must say. What is to be done with you? It was all 
that horrid stuffy little machine. What will you do?’—staring 
blankly at her, and casting about in her mind as to the easiest 
manner of disposing of her. ‘Suppose we go back to the hotel 
and get a room for you? You could lie down quite comfortably 
until after the concert. You'd be all right, wouldn’t you ?’ 

‘ I don’t think I'll do that,’ returned Juliet. ‘I prefer to remain 
in the air, thanks. I just feel I could not endure the closeness of 
the concert-hall. Ill stroll about the Cathedral grounds and the 
cloisters.’ 

‘Do, dear,’ said the other, eagerly; ‘take great care of 
yourself. Suppose we meet at the hotel at five for tea. I may 
be a few minutes late, as he is sure to have five or six encores. 
But you won’t mind that, will you? You can order tea, you know, 
and have it all ready.’ 

Juliet agreed, and hastened away in the direction of the 
Cathedral. Entering the building itself, and seeking a retired 
corner, she sank into a seat, covering her face with her hands. 

How foolish, she said to herself over and over again, how wrong 
to be so much upset. Christian was not hers, would never be hers ; 
the laughing prophecy made of old was now fulfilled; he belonged 
to the world: the world had a right to do what it would with its 
own. No need for her to resent this fancied profanation of what 
had been to her an inner shrine. She, too, might stand afar off if 
she would admire and applaud with the rest. 

‘ Never, never! ’ she cried to herself, while hot tears forced their 
way through her fingers. 

After a time she grew calmer, and began to wander about the 
vast building ; its majestic beauty impressed her with a sense of 
settled peace. Kneeling presently on the hallowed stone worn 
away by generations of pilgrims, she sent up her prayer as earnestly 
as any petitioner who had ever knelt there. A voiceless prayer 
indeed, but intensely human: the cry of her sore heart for help 
and strength ; and mingled with this yet another appeal for blessing 
on the beloved. 

By-and-by, feeling vaguely soothed and comforted, she strolled 
out into the Cloisters, and there remained, now wandering up and 
down, her thoughts busy the while with Christian’s doings, now 
standing still, looking about her at the quiet beauty of the place. 

All at once the sound of a rapid step came echoing along some 
unseen passage, and she started, pressing her hands together. 
After a moment she laughed. How absurd the fancy that the step 
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resembled Christian’s! What should bring him to the Cloisters? 
Besides, his concert could scarcely yet be at an end. 

But the step came nearer, and as she held her breath a door 
opened at the farther end of the colonnade and a figure passed 
through and advanced towards her—a tall man, half enveloped in 
a cloak, one end of which was thrown carelessly over his shoulder ; 
aman walking quickly, looking with apparent interest from side to 
side, and carrying his hatin his hand, so that the spring sunshine 
filtering in through the pillars fell full upon his uncovered head. 

Juliet stood transfixed, unable to breathe, much less to cry out ; 
and presently Christian Thal, bringing his eyes down from the roof, 
caught sight of her and stood absolutely still. After a moment’s 
pause he came hurrying towards her with both hands outstretched. 

‘I knew I should find you some day,’ he said. 

Her hands flew out to meet his, and lingered in his strong grasp. 

‘I knew I should find you,’ he repeated exultantly. ‘ Wherever 
I go my first thought is, ‘“‘ Will she be. there?” And when I find 
you are not there I send out my music to greet you wherever you 
may be.’ 

‘Oh, Christian!’ said Juliet, finding her voice at last, with a 
great sob, ‘I thought you would have forgotten me.’ 

‘Forgotten you!’ echoed he; ‘I think there has not been a 
day, not an hour—that I have not thought of you. But why did 
you not come to hear me play to-day ?’ 

‘T could not,’ she answered. ‘I could not go just as one of 
the crowd.’ 

‘I should have singled you out,’ he replied. ‘ For me, there 
would have been nobody there but you. I have been searching 
for you so long. Where have you been all these years ?’ 

‘We have been travelling for the most part,’ said she, her 
voice still wavering and uncertain, her luminous eyes full of 
almost incredulous joy. ‘We spent nearly two years in Japan, 
cut off from all connection with home. Think of it, Christian! 
Until last night I did not even know of your success.’ 

She had withdrawn her hands, but of a sudden laid one again 
upon his sleeve, crying out, with a tender little laugh that somehow 
had a suggestion of tears in it : 

‘Cxsar! Cesar! and so you have conquered the world!’ 

Even as she spoke there flashed across her the thought of how 
he would have received such a speech of old; with what boyish 
elation, what unconcealed consciousness of his own worth. But 
the man Christian gazed back at her with a gravity almost sad. 
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‘Ah, Juliet,’ he said, ‘how little I knew in those early days ! 
How much there is to learn, how much there is todo! Iam only 
at the beginning ; I have only climbed a little way. I will go on 
—I must go on, but shall I ever reach the top ?’ 

‘Surely,’ she cried, ‘ you have changed.’ 

‘The higher one climbs,’ he said, ‘ the more clearly one sees. 
Peak upon peak seems to tower above one——’ 

He broke off suddenly, smiled, and, stooping, kissed the little 
hand that rested on his arm. 

‘I have something here to show you,’ he went on in an altered 
voice ; ‘something that will interest you.’ 

Casting aside his cloak he unfastened a locket from his watch- 
chain, and handed it to her. It was of plain gold, except in the 
centre, whereon was a tiny scroll of white enamel, bearing in minute 
letters the words ‘ In Eacelsis.’ 

‘ Open it,’ he said; ‘ press that spring ’—touching an almost 
imperceptible projection at one side. 

Juliet obeyed and the locket flew open, disclosing beneath the 
crystal within a little Edelweiss. 

‘You remember it ?’ he said. 

‘Is it—mine ?’ asked Juliet, falteringly. 

‘Could it be any other? It has been my star all these 
years.’ 

Juliet’s heart beat fast and her form visibly trembled. Surely 
now the moment had come which she had so often dreamed of. 
He would speak; he would exact an explanation of her desertion 
of him ; he would reproach her, perhaps. How should she bear to 
be reproached by Christian now, above all, in this moment of 
reunion ? 

She threw out both her hands with a gesture that was almost 
childish in its piteous appeal. 

‘ Not now,’ she cried ; ‘oh, Christian, say nothing now—let us 
only remember that we have met.’ 

He had been looking at her with a curious, troubled expression, 
but at her words his face softened and brightened with an extra- 
ordinary tenderness. 

‘There is no need for words between us two,’ he murmuxed ; 
then, smiling, ‘ And so you would not come to hearme play? Well, 
I must come to you—I must come and play just for you alone. 
When shall I come? Do you live near here?’ 


‘No. 1 am staying with friends just now, but I return to 
London in a day or two.’ 
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‘ Ah, that is well,’ he said; ‘I, too, go back very soon, I will 
come to see you on Thursday.’ 

She gave him her address, and he made a mental note of it, 
adding, ‘I will come and see you in the afternoon; no, I think the 
morning-—the morning is better ; it is also sooner.’ 

Both laughed, and then he fastened the locket on his chain 
again and once more kissed Juliet’s hand. 

‘Good-bye, then, he said; ‘only for a very little time. 
I must go or I shall miss my train. My poor impresario is 
probably tearing his hair at the station, thinking I have given 
him the slip. I am to meet one of your great critics to-night, and 
he is very anxious. For myself I do not think it matters much : 
it is not the critics who make a musician.’ 

This was said without petulance or the faintest trace of the 
naive vanity which had characterised him of old, but with the 
dispassionate calmness of one who states an obvious fact. 

‘Only for a short time,’ he repeated, smiling once more 
brightly ; and then he left her, Juliet watching his tall figure as 
it made its way through alternate patches of shade and sunlight 
to the end of the colonnade, and there vanished. 
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JULIET sat alone, on the morning after her return to town, in the 
big sunshiny drawing-room where she reigned supreme. She had 
chosen to receive Christian in this room because of the piano a 
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beautiful Erard, with which her father had presented her knowing 
that music was one of her chief delights. 

Her figure, sunk in the depths of an armchair designed to sustain 
some portly matron, looked almost ethereally slight and small ; 
there was even a certain pathetic suggestion of loneliness about it. 
She seemed so much too young to be the sole mistress of the big 
house, the great empty room. She had, indeed, already conveyed 
some impress of her personality to this chamber, which before her 
advent had been bleak and stiff enough. Her own nicknacks 
lay here and there, and many precious and curious mementoes of 
recent travels. The draperies were all light in colour, and every 
available corner was full of spring flowers, the windows opening 
on to a balcony which was positively banked with them. 

Christian, entering presently, took in these details at a glance 
and with a distinct sensation of pleasure. For the first time he saw 
his love in her own home, and he was curiously glad that it should 
be so artistic and even so luxurious. Anything ugly or common- 
place would have been out of harmony with her dainty presence. 

She rose to meet him with a bright smile, and he took her hands 
in his without speaking ; then he turned to the piano and sat down 
at it at once, running his fingers over the keys with a satisfied air. 

She crossed the room and placed herself near him. He raised 
hiseyes and gazed at her for one moment ; and then he began to play. 

As of old she saw the music take hold of him, envelop him, 
absorb him. There were many differences between the music 
of the boy Christian, with its precocious power, its promise, its 
fitfulness, and this music of the developed artist, the Master ; 
but at first Juliet could scarcely mark them, so moved, so 
intoxicated was she by the message which it conveyed to her—to 
her alone. All this passion of exquisite sound, this revelation of 
undreamed-of beauty, these heights and depths of wonder and 
delight, were for her. Even while she marvelled it seemed to be 
made clear to her that she was the source of his inspiration, and 
that his love for her made him what he was. 

At length he paused, and again their eyes met; hers were full 
of tears. 

‘Oh, Christian,’ she said, ‘I am not worthy.’ 

She scarcely realised that she had spoken. It was her thought 
answering that which she had divined in him. 

‘Did I not tell you once,’ he said dreamily, ‘that if ever I 
preached it should be your gospel? It will be to you that the 
world will listen as much as to me,’ 
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His hands dropped upon the keys again, and he played once 
more, keeping his eyes, however, upon her face and but half- 
surrendering himself to his theme. Indeed, it seemed as though 
his fingers strayed over the keys idly—as it were jestingly ; his 
glance, too, was full of tender archness. Juliet smiled, but felt 
more near to tears, for the faint and delicate sounds that fell upon 
her ears were echoes from the past, bringing with them memories 
full of a poignant sweetness. 

One by one Christian’s magic art raised up these melodious 
ghosts; now a fragment from Rubinstein’s Mélodie; now the 
motif of two or three of Liadow’s Dances; now the Andante of the 
Moonlight Sonata. All were rendered pianissimo—as it were 
breathed. His whole expression and attitude were those of a man 
who makes use of some well-remembered and oft-repeated 
quotation to illustrate his thought, and whose mind is too busy 
with the thought itself to pay much heed to the beauty of the 
words. But presently, as he watched the play of Juliet’s mobile face 
his mood changed. He drew away his hands abruptly from the keys, 
dropping his head at the same time for a moment on his breast ; 
then, seeming to recover himself, he became absorbed in the music 
once more, and it pealed forth under his touch, grand, solemn, 
ecstatic, a pean of unearthly joy and triumph. 

When the last note died away he stood up: 

‘I must go,’ he said ; ‘I have much work todo to-day. I must 
also work to-morrow—all day. But at night I can come. I will 
come about half-past nine, and play to you again.’ 

He spoke quite simply, as if the proposition were the most 
natural thing in the world, and Juliet answered in the same 
tone: 

‘ At half-past nine? That will be perfect. My father does not 
often work after dinner, and will be free to listen to you. I want 
him to hear you again.’ 

He smiled, and went away without even touching her hand— 
without, indeed, any attempt at leave-taking; they micht have 
been people living in the same house, and parting for a few hours. 

Juliet remained standing, as it were transfixed, with burning 
cheeks and ice-cold, trembling hands; presently she began to weep 
from pure gladness of heart. 

Thus her father found her when he came in presently to 
inquire who had been her visitor. 

‘I thought I heard the piano,’ he added; then, catching sight 
of her tear-stained face, ‘ why, child, what is the matter ?’ 
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She ran towards him and threw her arms round his neck: 

‘Nothing, only that I amso happy. He has been here— 
Christian—Christian Thal !’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Professor. He drew her more closely to him, 
and felt her heart throbbing beneath his hand. Her little hot 
cheek was pressed against his ; she was trembling in every limb. 

‘I met him on Tuesday,’ whispered Juliet ; ‘he told me he was 
coming. I wanted to tell you, but I—I , 

‘I know,’ said her father very softly. 

This child of his was a child no longer, but a woman; to her 
had come suddenly the crowning joy and glory of a woman’s life : 
she loved and was beloved. Even while he folded her in his arms 
this thought struck to the father’s heart—such a little fragile 
creature, and yet beyond his control. Rigidly guarded, jealously 
watched over, with hardly a thought, as he had imagined, that he 
had not, as it were, sanctioned ; yet in spite of all she had outwitted 
him: love was here in full possession. 

‘ After all these years,’ went on Juliet brokenly. 

‘All these years,’ he echoed in a somewhat toneless voice. 
All these years, when he had deemed her so happy. 

‘You know when I went away from Stittingen,’ she continued, 
‘I could not tell you much about it. I—I was too miserable.’ 

‘ Of course,’ he agreed soothingly. 

‘You were so good, Daddy—you did not question me.’ 

No, he had not questioned her; he had left her to do battle 
alone with a trouble which he had thought half-imaginary, wholly 
childish. But now—the tone in which she said ‘all these years’ 
was a revelation to him. 

‘I thought then,’ whispered Juliet, ‘I was told—that anything 
between me and him would be a hindrance to his career ; and so I 
came away.’ 

‘I see,’ commented the Professor. 

Yes, she had consulted noone; she had made this tremendous 
sacrifice ali by herself, without a word of advice, of help, of even 
sympathy from her father—her father, whose mission in life was, 
as he conceived, to lead and succour the ignorant and afflicted. 
Well, well, life had taught him many strange lessons, but none, 
perhaps, so strange as this. 

‘But now,’ she went on, her clasp involuntarily tightening 
itself round his neck, her cheek pressed even closer, her voice 
wavering in its eager joy, ‘ now his career is assured. Now—now 
—he is free.’ 
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She broke off.. Her father kissed her in silence, with exceeding 
tenderness but with a sinking heart. Not for worlds would he have 
breathed a word to overshadow her young ecstasy; he would not 
even brush away the bloom from a joy that was all the more exquisite 
because as yet intangible, undefined, by formulating his thought 
aloud; but within himself he said: ‘ My bird will leave its nest.’ 
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THE next evening Christian came according to his promise, and 
the Professor greeted him with affectionate warmth. He pro- 
ceeded to question the young man quietly enough, though he 
watched him eagerly the while, jealously anxious to prove his 
worthiness of the treasure which was, as he now felt assured, to be 
sooner or later committed to his keeping. 

Christian bore the ordeal well, answering readily yet withal 
modestly, having lost every trace of the almost unconscious egotism, 
the too-confident conviction of his own genius, which had before 
occasionally grated on his friends. His boyish self-esteem had 
fallen from him like a garment; the man stood revealed—the 
Master. As the Professor drew him out, his own countenance 
softened more and more; presently he rose and clapped him on 
the shoulder. 

‘Your soul has grown, my boy!’ he said; then, wringing him 
by the hand : ‘ You remember a certain sermon I preached to you 
one autumn morning ?’ 
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Christian smiled without speaking, and Mr, Lennox seemed 
satisfied. 

‘You have, perhaps, already put it into effect ?’ said he. 

‘I am beginning,’ said Christian. 

‘ Well, remember,’ went on the old man, ‘if your text is to be 
Surswm corda your own heart must first be lifted up. You must 
dwell always in the high places.’ 

Christian smiled again, and went to the piano, and as the 
Professor listened he felt his own heart at rest. 

Christian played far into the night, and, rising at last, was 
making his way unceremoniously towards the door, when Mr. 
Lennox arrested him. 

‘I had forgotten to ask you something. What about your 
friend—your clever friend, who interested me so much? You 
have not mentioned her name.’ 

Christian turned and slowly retraced his steps to the centre of 
the room, his eyes being fixed with apparent abstraction upon the 
floor. His face was very dark and moody. 

As the Professor repeated his question he looked up with 
a start. 

‘Oh, Annola is always there,’ he said. His eyes wandered 
round the room, at first half-absently, but presently, when they 
rested on Juliet, their expression changed, and for a moment his 
face contracted as though with a spasm of pain. 

‘Always there!’ he repeated under his breath, and turning 
abruptly went away. 

Mr. Lennox rose, and began to pace meditatively up and down, 
according to his custom when preoccupied. 

‘I can’t make it out,’ he said all at once, coming to a stand- 
still. ‘That musician of yours is a fine fellow—a noble fellow. 
After what has passed between you one hardly dares to accuse him 
of fickleness of purpose, yet he seems to shrink from talking 
about his dearest friend. Did you not notice it, child? He was 
not only reluctant to speak of her, but positively seemed to dislike 
the sound of her name; yet I understand he owes her everything. 
Do you think they can have quarrelled?’—in a tone of relief— 
‘young men are so headstrong; there may be some passing 
coolness between them. I should not like to think him fickle or 
ungrateful. Has he ever spoken of her to you?’ 

‘No,’ returned she, adding, almost passionately, ‘ how could he 
when it was she who drove us apart? Oh, I know she did it for 
the best, and perhaps it was best, but it was cruel.’ 
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Ah!’ returned her father after pausing to readjust his ideas ; 
each fresh hint of the hitherto unplumbed depths of his daughter’s 
heart came as a revelation to him. ‘Ah! of course; to be sure; 
Christian must certainly know that it was she who separated you. 
Yes, I suppose it is natural that he should resent it.’ 

‘He must know. I think he must know, or he would have 
been more angry with me for going away. He has not even 
asked me for an explanation, so he must surely realise that I did 
not leave him from caprice, or—or—want of. , 

‘Want of love, eh?’ said Mr. Lennox, pinching her cheek 
half-sadly. ‘That curious woman—that friend of his—accused 
me once of making little diagrams of my heart, inorder to let the 
world know its exact condition. You, Baby, can keep your secrets 
better, but I fancy he knows a good deal.’ 

And with that he went away, leaving Juliet a prey to a medley 
of emotions. 

It was true; she felt it to be true: Christian knew, must 
always have known, that she loved him. She need feel no shame 
at the consciousness of it; should she not rather be proud in 
realising that he had never once doubted her, that he had evidently 
divined the motive of her flight and gauged the strength of her 
love by the cost of her sacrifice? It must be so, since he seemed 
to have taken up their courtship at a point beyond that at which 
it had been abruptly cut off; he had divulged his secret to her on 
that moonlight night long ago at Stattingen, but, though five 
years had intervened he had not yet asked her for her answer. 
He knew it already ; as he had said himself, there was no need of 
words between them. And yet, as the girl told herself, half- 
shrinkingly, for she hardly as yet dared to put the thought into 
definite shape, it would be sweet to make the confession to him, 
to lay bare her heart with all its secrets. All that would come 
some day ; he must choose a day, he must be the first to break 
this delicious silence by speech more precious still. Oh, she was 
well content to wait. 

Nevertheless, the recollection of her father’s words and a certain 
sense of expectation made her more shy with Christian than she 
had hitherto been, when he appeared next day. He too was silent 
and a little constrained. He sat down beside her for a few 
moments on first arriving, but presently went to the piano, where 
he began to play the second movement of the ‘ Waldstein.’ He 
missed a note when about half-way through, and immediately 
jumped up with an angry exclamation and shaking his hand. 
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‘I play it at my recital,’ he said, ‘and it goes so badly as 
that! I must go home and practise; I ought not to have come, 
but I cannot keep away.’ 

‘That should not be,’ returned Juliet earnestly. ‘ You should 
not let me be a hindrance to you. You know I would far rather 
not see you at all than in any way interfere with your art.’ 

‘ Ah, you can say that,’ he cried, with flashing eyes, ‘so calmly ? 
I must see you; I must pay myself back now for the years of 
which I have been robbed. I have been robbed,’ he repeated with 
increasing agitation ; ‘ you know it—you know it. Oh, Juliet! 
why did you go away? All this time we might have been so 
happy, and you left me in the prison-house.’ 

Juliet stood up too, turning very pale and pressing her hands 
together. The moment had come, then, but not as she had 
dreamed of late; rather as she had so often dreaded. Christian 
was demanding his explanation with a lowering face, and a voice 
that trembled with wrath and grief rather than with tenderness. 

‘It was—for your sake,’ she murmured almost inarticulately. 
‘When Annola said that your career would be blighted ; 
He threw out his hand quickly. 

‘Tell me no more,’ he cried ina choked voice—‘ no more, or I 
shall curse her! It was she, then! But I knew it. You were 
mine, and she drove you away to wander over the world, while I was 
kept in bondage.’ 

He was striding about the room now, his face convulsed, his 
chest heaving, his words coming in gasps. Suddenly he stood 
still opposite to her, with a passionate gesture. 

‘Oh, Juliet! why did you go away ?—why did you leave me? 
You should not have left me!’ 

The words came out in a ery—such a cry as might have been 
uttered by one in extreme physical anguish; his eyes were still 
full of angry pain. 

‘You left me alone,’ he continued incoherently, ‘ and I wanted 
you; in all the world I only wanted you.’ 

Juliet came a little nearer to him and laid her hand upon his 
arm : 

‘Dear Christian, what does it matter now, since you are here? 
Have we not met at last ?’ 


He heaved a deep sigh, as of one awaking from a painful dream, 
and looked at her fixedly. 
‘What does it matter ?’ she repeated in a tone unconsciously 


caressing, while her sweet eyes, looking into his, told him—how 
much ? 
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He sighed again and his face relaxed. 

‘ After all, the spirit is not bound—can never be bound. Mine 
belongs to you; it has always been yours. You know it?’ he 
added in a lower voice. 

‘ Yes,’ said Juliet simply. 

He stooped and kissed her hands very reverently and gently, 
and then, loosing them, went away without another word. 

Juliet stood motionless, looking at her hands, on which she still 
seemed to feel the pressure of his lips. And yet he had kissed 
them as one might kiss the hands of the dead. 
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THE musician did not appear for a few days, and Juliet had 
begun to feel vaguely depressed and uneasy, when one morning 
he suddenly walked in. 

‘Ihave been working so hard,’ he cried—‘so hard that my poor 
brain is quite—how would you say ?—muddled. I must rest to- 
day ; I must have a holiday. I have come to take you for a walk, 
Juliet.’ 

‘A walk,’ ejaculated she, somewhat taken aback. ‘Do you 
forget that we are in London ?’ 

‘ Have you not parks—gardens,’ he inquired quickly. ‘Is it 
possible that you are thinking about the convenances? The con- 
venances between you and me, Juliet—how ridiculous !’ 

‘This is not Stattingen,’ returned she, laughing, and then 
becoming grave again. ‘Are we not very happy here, where no 
one interrupts us ?’ she went on somewhat wistfully. 

‘We are very happy here,’ he said, and then paused, adding 
dreamily, ‘ but I want to be out with you under the trees and the 
sky, with the grass beneath our feet. I want to bring back 
Schénwald. It isa fancy—what would you have? Well, will you 
come ?’ 
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‘Yes, I will come,’ said she. 

They took a hansom to Kensington Gardens, where they 
wandered blissfully under the trees, keeping well away from the 
nurses and children who chiefly pervade the place at such an early 
hour, and feeling, indeed, as completely isolated from the rest of 
the world as though they found themselves in the forest at 
Schénwald. The light-heartedness of those former days seemed 
to have returned to both of them; Christian in particular was in 
the wildest spirits, and appeared to have thrown aside for the time 
being every serious thought. 

All at once, however, for some unexplained reason, silence fell 
between them, and when Juliet spoke it was in a pensive tone: 

‘Is it not strange, Christian, that though we have taken up 
life again so naturally, we should know so little about each other ? 
At least, I know very little about what you have been doing these 
five years.’ 

The brightness flitted from his face as the sunshine from a 
hillside when the sky becomes overcast. 

‘ You know I have been to Japan,’ she went on, laughing, yet 
with an underlying note of seriousness ; ‘and I know you have 
made a successful tour in America. But about you—you, yourself 
—you have not told me much.’ 

His eyes were fixed on the ground, and he paced beside her 
without speaking. 

‘Do you not want to tell me?’ she went on with gentle 
persistence. 

He turned and faced her, catching at her hand, his face alight 
once more, but this time with inexplicable passion. 

‘Are we not well as we are?’ he cried. ‘Is it not better to 
forget that we have ever been parted—that anyone ever came 
between us. You are so good, Juliet—I am almost afraid of your 
goodness. Perhaps if you knew too much about me you would 
change to me.’ 

‘You know that is impossible,’ said she in a low voice. Her 
colour was coming and going, and tears were standing in her eyes. 
‘There is nothing you could tell me that could make any 
difference.’ 

He wrung her hand with almost feverish excitement. 

‘If you say so, why should I doubt?’ he cried agitatedly ; 
then, seeming to recover himself, he went on more gently : 

‘But, after all, why should we think about the past? The 
present is ours. To-day—now—when we are together.’ 
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‘ And is not the future ours, too ?’ she thought within herself, 
with a leaping heart, though maidenly reticence kept the words 
from her lips. Let him speak of the future at his own time. The 
present was enough—now / 

They paced on again, in dreamy happiness if less childishly 
gay than before, and, as they were turning at the end of an un- 
frequented alley in order to retrace their steps, they suddenly came 
face to face with another couple, walking very leisurely arm-in-arm, 
and simultaneously came to a standstill. 

‘Christian !’ cried Juliet, ‘ there are the de Galphis! I thought 
she was in Constantinople, but there she is, just the same as ever.’ 

Christian had already taken off his hat and was flourishing it 
ecstatically. ‘Hurrah!’ hecried;‘ Bravo! There they are indeed. 
Quick !—let us go to them.’ 

He took Juliet by the hand and they ran forward together, 
Christian crying out as they went : 

‘See, madame, we are here! Nous voila, cher comte. Behold 
us! Whata surprise! Nicht ?’ 

The dear old lady had dropped her husband’s arm and was 
waddling towards them as fast as her short legs would carry her. 

‘A la bonheur!’ she shrieked. ‘ What brings you here, mes 
enfants ?’ 

By this time her spouse had arrived on the scene, and, warmly 
grasping Juliet’s hands, informed her joyfully that she had a very 
good complexion. Addressing Christian in his turn, he repeated 
the same statement with, if possible, increased enthusiasm; and 
seeing that the young couple appeared somewhat surprised, though 
they both laughed, he hastened to add that of course he meant a 
good sanitary complexion. 

‘Ach!’ cried the countess. ‘Was fiir Dumheit. I] veut dire 
que vous avez bonne mine. But what a rencontre! The world’s 
a very small place certainly. N’est-ce pas, Ignace, le monde est 
une trés petite place? And to think that only the day before 
yesterday we met Bobo!’ 

‘Bobo!’ cried Christian and Juliet together, adding, simultane- 
ously, ‘what luck! What brings him here?’ 

‘Neither more nor less than his honeymoon,’ returned the old 
lady. ‘Oh, Boboisavery important person now, I can tell you— 
a married man, and a Professor into the bargain. Professor at the 
Brussels Conservatoire. What do you think of that? We made 
our traversée together from Ostend.’ : 

‘ Bobo married !’ ejaculated Christian with an odd look. °* 
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‘Bobo a professor!’ cried Juliet, laughing. ‘Oh! he must 
come and see us. Where is he staying, countess? I must ask him 
to come and see us.’ 

‘You may come and see him this very day if you like,’ cried 
Madame de Galphi in high glee, ‘and Madame Bobo too. They 
are both coming to tea with me at four o'clock this afternoon. 
Do come ; and you too, Herr Tha]. It will be like Stattingen over 
again. I’ve got rooms at Carlyle Mansions—not fashionable, but 
quite respectable. I'll give you a good tea, Juliet. You shall help 
me to make tea in the same little teapot—you know the little 
teapot that has travelled all over the world with me. Now, I 
mustn’t keep my husband standing in this treacherous May wind. 
Je dis, mon ami, qu’il faut continuer notre petit trot. Ce mai vent 
est traiteux.’ 

Christian’s eyes met Juliet’s, and they smiled ; it was delight- 
ful to hear their old friend’s peculiar idioms again. 

‘It was luck,’ said the count—‘ it was a good luck for us that 
we imagined to take our temperamental in this direction.’ 

Madame de Galphi laughed with keen enjoyment. 

‘He is just as funny as ever,’ she said in a confidential aside 
to Juliet. 

And she went away chuckling to herself, and sublimely 
unconscious of any little oddities of diction on her own part. 

Christian and Juliet were the first to arrive that afternoon at 
Carlyle Mansions, where they found Count de Galphi en- 
veloped in his dressing-gown and smoking an immense cigar, 
while his wife was bending over the fire, on which was insecurely 
balanced a very large and very black kettle, obviously found on 
the premises ; the little china tea service, which Juliet remem- 
bered of old, was set forth on the table, flanked by a noble supply 
of the most unwholesome-looking cakes procurable for money. 
A delightful atmosphere of Bohemianism pervaded the apartment, 
and the countess was in her glory. 

‘Sit there,’ she cried, pointing emphatically to the sofa; ‘sit 
there, facing the light, so that he may recognise you at once. 
I would not miss seeing Bobo’s face for twenty pounds. Bon! 
Here they come !’ 

At this moment, indeed, the door was thrown open, and the 
little servant, unable to cope with the pronunciation of the 
new-comers’ name, announced, after a fashion much in favour with 
her kind : 

‘ A lady and gentleman to see you, ma’am.’ 
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In came Bobo in his usual precipitate manner—Bobo appar- 
ently just the same as ever ; a little broader, perhaps, and possibly 
a little shaggier, but with the same incalculable amount of angles 
about his person, and the same*good-humoured, ugly face, now 
radiant with smiles. 

He threw himself upon the countess’s hand, dashed across the 
room, upsetting a chair, as he went to seize the count’s, and 
catching sight of Christian, staggered back with an expression of 
incredulous delight, darted forward again, and finally flung 
himself into his arms, crying rapturously aloud between tears and 
laughter : | 

‘Christian, Christian, you here! Is it possible? Ah, ¢a, mon 
vieux, quelle chance! Ah, ah, je n’en reviens pas. Ah, my dear 
Christian !’—and then more embracings, more rapturous hand- 
shakings, more inarticulate protests of joy and affection. 

Christian was very calm, very happy, very much amused ; but 
when the demonstrations had gone on for some little time he 
called his friend’s attention to Juliet, whose laughing face and 
extended hand Bobo had not yet observed. 

‘ Here, too, is someone who is glad to see you,’ he said; ‘do 
you not remember Juliet, Bobo ?’ 

‘Do I remember Juliet ?’ gasped Professor Michotte. ‘Ah, 
my dear good Juliet, this is indeed a happy day. You permit?’ 

Somewhat to her astonishment Juliet found herself enfolded 
in his arms and embraced in brotherly fashion on each cheek. 

‘It is my wife who will be delighted,’ he exclaimed. ‘Come 
hither, Jeanne, come, my mignonne, that I may present thee. 
Here is Juliet—the dear Juliet of whom thou hast often heard me 
speak ; and here is Christian Thal, the great Christian Thal, our 
pride, our joy, our genius. There he is—what an honour for 
thee, hein? Thou mayest embrace her, Christian.’ 

Christian, with a laughing glance at Juliet, bestowed the 
required salute, which Madame Michotte, a pretty little plump 
blue-eyed woman, Flemish by nationality, received with the 
utmost placidity. Then, as the countess was observed to stagger 
under the weight of the tea-kettle, which she was carrying across 
the room, Christian flew to her assistance, while the rest of the 
party seated themselves at the table, the little bride being careful 
to secure a place next to her big ungainly husband, whom she 
obviously adored. Indeed, during the greater part of the meal tl e 
pair sat artlessly hand in hand; while more than once, when the 
little lady had distinguished herself by some sally, Bobo was con- 
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strained to announce that she was really adorable and to embrace 
her without ceremony. The manner in which he flourished his 
right hand, adorned, according to the custom of his race, with a 
brand-new wedding-ring, amused more than one of the guests ; 
indeed, Count de Galphi, observing him, on one occasion, turning 
this ring round and round with a conscious smile, was obliged to 
remark upon it : 

‘One sees well that you are a young-married,’ he observed, 
with a chuckle ; ‘ the alliance is new to you, is it not? New, and 
also very agreeable.’ 

As he spoke as usual in English, Madame de Galphi proceeded 
to translate for Bobo’s benefit. 

‘Mon mari parle de votre bague de mariage,’ she explained, 
continuing to make the rest of her husband’s remarks intelligible 
to the musician after her own fashion. 

‘ But yes,’ cried Bobo, jubilantly, turning to the count, ‘ it is 
indeed for me an agreeable, a delicious sensation to feel this little 
circle on my finger, reminding me, as it does, that I am a slave, a 
prisoner, held fast by fetters which it would be agony to break.’ 

Christian stopped short suddenly in some gallant speech to 
Madame Michotte, and looked round. 

‘In your place I would not wear it,’ he cried in a curiously 
harsh voice. ‘ Fetters must always be galling, even when they are 
forged by oneself.’ Then, turning again to Madame Michotte: 
‘Surely it cannot be your wish, madame, that your husband should 
consider himself fettered? In such matters there should be no 
constraint. You know that his heart is yours—is not that 
enough ?’ 

The little woman stared at him with round, astonished eyes, 
and then said, good-humouredly enough : 

‘Frankly, if you others, messieurs les artistes, have such droll 
notions about marriage, I think it as well that my husband 
should wear his alliance. It may be sometimes a useful 
remembrance.’ 

‘I would not wear it,’ cried Christian vehemently; ‘an 
artist to be hampered by such things! A musician above all! 
What! each time that one lays one’s hands upon the keys to be 
reminded that another has claims even upon your art—I would 
not endure it.’ 

‘ Pfui!’ exclaimed Madame de Galphi, ‘ these are pretty senti- 
ments. Do not listen to this young madman, Ignace; I cannot 
have you demoralised.’ 
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Juliet’s face flamed, and the consciousness of colouring 
increased her sense of confusion. She felt wounded to the heart’s 
core—astonished, even angry—a rare event with her. Surely 
such an attack, coming from Christian under the circum- 
stances known to him and her alone, was inexplicable—positively 
insulting. 

Bobo’s words did not tend to improve matters. 

*Ta-ta-ta-ta, my boy ; there speaks Ignorance. You will think 
very differently when the time comes.’ 

‘Certainly,’ cried Madame de Galphi; ‘ he must ranger himself 
—and I should not be surprised if he did soon,’ she added with a 
meaning glance at Juliet. ‘With such wild views as those, my 
friend, you certainly want someone to take care of you.’ 

‘Yes, you should marry, Christian,’ said Bobo ; ‘nearly all of 
us that were in the class together are married now. Rosie—you 
remember Rosie? She was trés gentille, la petite, was she not? 
Well, she has married a rich banker, a rich Jew banker, and they 
say she hardly ever touches the piano now. Is it not a pity?’ 

‘Was Rosie the little Scotch girl whom you used to call 
Dumpling ?’ inquired the countess with her head on one side and 
a malicious twinkle in her eye as she glanced at the bride. 

‘Dump-ling ?’ queried Madame Michotte, pricking up her 
ears. ‘It isa funny name. Why was she called Dump-ling ?’ 

‘ Because, my cherished one, she was rather fat,’ returned the 
new-made husband hastily. ‘She used to play so well; but so 
well! And now she is married to a Jew banker. And Ka4roly, he 
also is married—to an actress. It is a pity that.’ 

There was silence for a moment, and then Bobo continued, 
pursuing his previous train of thought : 

‘It is folly what you say there, Christian, about its being 
degrading to an artist to wear a wedding-ring. It is, on the con- 
trary, a source of perpetual pride and joy. Believe me, when one 
is away from the beloved it is a great satisfaction to feel her ring 
upon your finger and to think, “She is mine! It is no dream— 
she is mine!” And to one’s art—parbleu, it is a stimulant. 
When one sees the flash of it as one’s fingers run over the keys, 
one thinks of her, one says to oneself, ‘‘ All this for her.” Can 
you not understand it ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ returned Christian in an altered voice, ‘I can under- 
stand it.’ He pushed back his chair and rose from the table. 

‘I must go back to my work,’ he said; ‘my holiday is at an 
end. Adieu, madame.’ : 
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He was bowing over Madame de Galphi’s hand, but she drew 
it sharply away. 

‘Nonsense! What fly stings you that you must rush off like 
this? You will not see Bobo again, perhaps. They are only in 
London for three days.’ 

‘ Why this rage for work, my dear fellow?’ put in Michotte 
plaintively. ‘I have a thousand things to say to you.’ 

‘Come round and see me to-night, then,’ returned Christian— 
‘late, quite late. I shall be practising till then. My recital 
takes place in a week now.’ 

‘In a week? And, alas! weshall not be here. No, we cannot 
stay for it; I must get back to my post. But we shall hear you 
in Paris, perhaps ; we go there for the New Year. And you will 
come to Brussels without doubt.’ 

‘ Without doubt,’ echoed Christian mechanically. He shook 
hands with Bobo and the count, and then turned to Juliet. 

‘ And you,’ he said—‘ how will you go back? I ought not to 
hurry you away.’ 

‘You need not worry about me,’ returned she in a tone of 
affected lightness, though her lip trembled. ‘I will stay here a 
little longer, and then find my own way home.’ 

He cast a keen look at her, taking note of the trouble in her 
face, which immediately became reflected in his own, hesitated 
for a moment, and then sat down again. 

‘No, I will wait, he said. 

But the gaiety of the little party seemed to be destroyed, and 
a certain constraint settled on them all. Before very long Madame 
Michotte, looking meaningly at her husband, began to put on her 
gloves, and announced that it was time to go. Count de Galphi, 
wrapping bis dressing-gown more closely round him, accompanied 
them as far as the lift, and his wife took advantage of his absence 
to inquire sharply of the remaining young pair what was amiss 
between them. 

‘When I saw you walking this morning,’ she said, ‘ you seemed 
happy enough ; but now, what’s the matter? I don’t understand 
you.’ 

Juliet did not answer, and after a moment’s hesitation Christian 
spoke: 

‘Madame,’ he said, ‘I am not easy to understand ; very often I 
do not understand myself. But you, Juliet,’ he added appealingly— 
‘you, I think, always understand me—the better part of me.’ 

But Juliet was still ruffled and hurt. 
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‘I do not understand you to-day,’ she said, and rose to take 
her leave. 

‘Never mind him, my dear,’ said the old lady as she embraced 
her; ‘men are the oddest creatures, and it doesn’t do to pay atten- 
tion tothem. Even my count hashismoments. As for you lovers, 
of course you will have fifty quarrels without their meaning 
anything. Prut, do not deny that you are lovers; I have eyes in 
my head, I suppose” — 

Greatly to the girl’s relief, Count de Galphi entered at this 
juncture and announced his readiness to escort them to the lift. 

Christian broke silence when he and Juliet found themselves 
side by side in a hansom. 

‘I have hurt you,’ he said. 

‘ Yes,’ she returned with downcast eyes. 

‘Yet I would give my life to save you pain. Oh, Juliet! it 
might have been better if we had not met.’ 

‘Do you say this to me now, Christian ?’ 

‘I say it, he returned vehemently, ‘but I do not feel it. 
I feel that it was well, well, that we have met. I grudge every 
moment that is not spent in your company. An hour with you is 
worth a lifetime. I would walk barefoot to the end of the world 
for a glimpse of your face.’ 

‘ Christian, Christian, why do you talk so wildly? And how 
you contradict yourself, don’t you?’ 

She was laughing now—a wavering, uncertain laugh, that was 
very near to tears. He meant what.he said now, whatever might 
have been his motive for the tirade of a little while ago; she 
could not doubt it, and the relief was great. 

‘When I spoke of fetters,’ cried he, ‘can you imagine for a 
moment that I was alluding to you?’ 

Then what did he mean ? the girl asked herself, dismissing the 
thought, however, almost as soon as it came. 

‘I am yours; remember it,’ he cried, still passionately ; ‘all 
that is best in me is yours. My heart is yours—my soul is yours 
Never doubt it.’ 


She put her hand in his, and they spoke no more until they 
reached her house. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Seventeenth-century Duellist. 


IT\HERE is a passage, familiar, doubtless, to all readers of Dumas’ 
classics, where a certain young Gascon journeys to Paris, and 
seeks out the hétel of his prospective patron. On his arrival he 
finds the great man’s staircase guarded by an officer with a drawn 
sword ; each musketeer who passes through the hall is expected to 
engage this gentleman in fight, and only those skilful enough to 
touch him can hope to be received by the master of the house. 
Dumas’ hero was country bred ; consequently this form of intro- 
duction filled him with astonishment ; but to a Parisian of the 
seventeenth century it would have seemed the most natural thing 
in the world to fight a man, even to the death, for a reason no 
better than this, or, indeed, for no reason at all. So fervent was 
the passion for duelling at the French Court that the old- 
fashioned preliminary step of picking a quarrel was often con- 
sidered quite superfluous. Monsieur le Duc and Monsieur le 
Marquis met simply for diversion, and each did his best to make 
an end of the other. ‘Fight on every possible occasion,’ said 
Monsieur d’Artagnan pére, in his parting advice to his son ; ‘ fight 
all the more now that duels are forbidden ; you will run a double 
risk, and prove your courage twice over.’ It was in this spirit 
that the courtiers of Louis XIII. approached the decree which was 
known to them as ‘the Cardinal’s Edict’—the fact being well 
known that it was Richelieu who, not without difficulty, had 
prevailed on the King to make duelling a capital offence. 
Swordsmen and duellists, both professional and amateur, whose 
very names are now almost forgotten, were then the heroes of the 
hour—such men as Tréville, the captain of musketeers, or Du 
Perche, the famous maitre d’armes. Most celebrated of all was 
Frangois de Montmorency, Comte de Boutteville, whose tragic 
end was intended to be a warning to all the youth of France. 
Never, Richelieu admitted, had he been so divided in mind as 
over the fate of this culprit, who was so promising a soldier, so 
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great a nobleman, and at the same time such an inveterate 
breaker of the law. In these days of the revival of fencing as a 
pastime it may be of interest to recall the brief career of a typical 
seventeenth-century swordsman, one who, but for the fatal influ- 
ence of custom, might have found fame on a wider field than the 
duellist’s few square feet of turf. 

The Comte de Boutteville, head of a younger branch of the 
great Montmorency house, was born in 1600, and received the 
warlike education common to most young men of his rank. In 
1624 he was already a notorious figure, and perhaps the best 
fencer of his day, renowned for defying the newly made edicts 
with more persistence than any man alive. Though not yet five- 
and-twenty, he had already fought nineteen duels, each iime with 
the most serious consequences ; yet, in spite of these offences, his 
military reputation: and his services in the Huguenot wars had won 
him favour in certain high quarters where tolerance was least to be 
expected. He was good-looking, agreeable, and, it need scarcely 
be said, extremely popular ; married to a young wife who adored 
him, admired by his friends, and feared—not unnaturally—by his 
enemies. Strong in the support of his many allies, and of his 
own undoubted skill and courage, Boutteville set the authorities at 
naught. At his private house in Paris, the Hotel de Royaumont, 
near the church of St. Eustache, a perpetual entertainment was 
kept up; the food and lodging were of the plainest, for such 
details the host despised; but a large hall was set apart as a 
school of arms, and here, according to a contemporary, ‘du pain, 
du vin, et des fleurets d’escrime’ were to be found at any hour of 
day or night. Boutteville himself took the part of chief instructor, 
and crossed swords with any opponent who seemed to be worthy of 
his steel ; the system was not unlike that of a modern fencing- 
club, but there were two points of difference, neither of them 
unimportant: no payment was exacted, and there were no buttons 
on the foils. Here was the favourite haunt of every professed 
duellist, and of every aspiring swordsman in the town. A man 
had only to acquire a reputation as a fencer, and he would find a 
dozen eager adversaries ready, and even anxious, to take his life 
without the smallest provocation. Nothing could exceed the 
triviality of the causes which led to these encounters or the 
childish vanity of the combatants, and nothing but their deadly 
and irreparable results saved them from being wholly farcical. 

Boutteville’s social position and influence served to protect him 
through various breaches of the peace, till, immediately after the 
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renewal of the edicts in 1624, he fought in Paris, on Easter 
Sunday, with the Seigneur de Pontgibault. The King ordered 
their arrest, but, aided and abetted by friends in high places, both 
the combatants escaped. Boutteville, who seldom missed an 
opportunity for effect, left Paris at midday in a coach and six, 
escorted by two hundred of his acquaintance and the members of 
his household, all well armed, and prepared to withstand any in- 
terference on the part of the law. He travelled to Flanders, and 
took part in the siege of Breda, where he acquitted himself with 
such credit that his former misdeeds were forgotten. Upon the 
surrender of the town he returned, covered with glory, to the 
Court, as aggressive as before, and with his early prestige greatly 
increased. Almost his first act, after his arrival, was to arrange an 
encounter with the Comte de Matignon-Torigny, mattre de camp 
de la cavalerie lég2re—not for any quarrel between them, but 
merely as a trial of skill. The principals, with their seconds, six 
in all, passed the night at an inn in the Faubourg St. Jacques ; 
the duel was fought at daybreak, and Torigny was killed. It is 
recorded that as they sat together overnight, discussing the matter 
on friendly terms, Boutteville suggested that, after all, it did seem 
a pity for two gentlemen to cut each other’s throats when neither 
had any insult to avenge; but both agreed that the affair had 
gone too far for them to draw back with honour. In any case the 
survivor's compunction was short-lived, for within the year he was 
involved in another incident of the same kind, and was once more 
obliged to fly the country. 

The episode of Torigny’s death, coming as it did when Boutte- 
ville was fresh from the glories of his Breda campaign, had been 
leniently regarded by the authorities. In the unfortunate man’s 
own family, however, this was far from being the case. Here, at 
least, was a motive for a duel which no one could question. The 
champion of the Matignon family on this occasion was Guy 
d’Harcourt, Marquis de Beuvron, a near relation of Torigny, 
barely a year younger than Boutteville, and, though less experi- 
enced in duelling, a thoroughly worthy antagonist. 

On leaving Paris, Boutteville had not thought it worth while 
to seek a more distant city of refuge than Brussels; probably he 
wished it to be understood that Beuvron was to have no difficulty 
in following him. With him was the Comte des Chapelles, his 
cousin, contemporary, and devoted friend. Des Chapelles was him- 
self a duellist of some repute, though not of the usual fire-eating 
type. On the contrary, he was physically frail, in appearance 
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even more than in reality; and his successes were due to skill 
alone, for he had no reserve of endurance to fall back upon. 
It was believed that he intended to end his days in a Carthusian 
monastery ; his manner of life at that time was perhaps not 
quite consistent with such a resolve; but he was subject to 
occasional visitations of exalted piety, which gave credibility to 
the report. He was most genuinely attached to Boutteville, and 
ready to embrace any quarrel for his sake. Neither Boutteville 
nor Des Chapelles were likely to be any the worse received in 
Brussels when the reason of their exile became known. Duelling 
might be illegal, but it was also considered a highly honourable 
custom, and we may be sure that the fugitive’s past exploits only 
added a halo of romance to his other attractions. To the Regent 
Isabella of the Netherlands and to all her Court he was a favoured 
guest, rather than a criminal escaping from the law. The 
interest he excited was increased when it was rumoured that 
another traveller, evidently also a French gentleman of dis- 
tinction, had reached Brussels in disguise. At the same time a 
letter from the King of France to the Regent informed her 
privately that Beuvron had left Paris, eager for vengeance, and 
desired her to do her utmost to enforce law and order by keeping 
him and Boutteville apart. The Princess’s measures were prompt 
and vigorous: she arranged instantly that Beuvron should be 
tracked to his lodging and imprisoned there. It is true he was 
not kept under lock and key, but sentries were placed before the 
door, and no one was allowed to pass in or out. Boutteville was 
sent for and requested to give his word of honour that he would 
not take part in any duel upon any part of the Netherlands 
territory. This was not all. The Regent had set her heart on a 
public reconciliation, and to this end she instructed one of her 
chief officers to invite both Beuvron and Boutteville to a great 
reception at his house. There, before the whole assembly, at the 
Regent’s command, these two sworn enemies embraced, and made 
professions of friendship, in the most approved manner. But when 
the rest of the company, all duly edified, had withdrawn, Beuvron 
came up to Des Chapelles, who had been present at the ceremony, 
and demanded congratulations on his performance as an actor, 
‘for,’ said he, ‘I shall never rest till I have stood before Boutteville, 
sword in hand.’ 

The solemn farce of reconciliation had not affected either 
party in the smallest degree. The only difficulty now was to dis- 
cover in what place a duel might be fought with least danger of 
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interference—no easy matter when the quarrel had aroused such 
widespread interest that society was betting on the result, while 
all the best swordsmen in Paris were hastening to Brussels in 
the hope of being present at the encounter, either as seconds 
or spectators. The Netherlands had now been made impos- 
sible. Boutteville was still an exile from France, and both he 
and Beuvron were closely watched. At length, after a heated 
correspondence, it was agreed that the best and simplest plan 
would be for Boutteville himself to petition the King for leave to 
return to Court. The reason he assigned in urging his request 
was certainly not the one uppermost im his mind, but at least it 
was true, as far as it went. He was anxious, he said, to take part 
in the expedition which was then being prepared against the 
Huguenots of La Rochelle, and he therefore begged his Majesty 
to overlook all past offences, and to give his loyal subject the 
opportunity of distinguishing himself in his service. Louis was 
quite unmoved by this appeal. Richelieu had succeeded in 
persuading him that by allowing his royal edicts to be despised 
he was imperilling the sacred dignity of a Bourbon king. He 
therefore returned a most discouraging answer—briefly, that the 
petitioner was on no account to rejoin the army or to set foot on 
French soil. Boutteville, who was enjoying the hospitality of 
the Duc de Lorraine at Nancy, no sooner received this communi- 
cation than he threw caution to the winds. He vowed that he 
would come to Paris and fight a duel in the Place Royale in 
broad daylight, and that neither the King nor the Cardinal, nor 
any other authority, should interfere with his resolve. 

The Place Royale was to the Paris of that day what Soho 
Square was to London in the seventeenth century, and what 
Belgrave Square is now. The supreme audacity of the under- 
taking needs no further comment. Boutteville, however, was 
nothing if not determined. On the night of May 10, 1627, he 
came to Paris with the faithful Des Chapelles, both in disguise, 
and under assumed names. Beuvron was secretly informed of 
their arrival, and invited to make the final arrangements at a 
rendezvous in the Place Royale on the following night ; the duel 
itself was to take place on the 12th. One day only was thus left 
for the choice of seconds. Boutteville’s were already appointed : 
the Comte de la Berthe, and, of course, Des Chapelles. Beuvron 
immediately sought out the most dependable of his friends—one 
bearing the historic name of Bussy d’Amboise—and found him, 
to his dismay, ill of a fever and hardly able to stand. Such, 
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however, was the inducement of being present on so great an 
occasion that he undertook to appear the next day, ‘quand j’eus 
la mort entre les dents.’ The sixth combatant was a gentleman 
of Beuvron’s household, Buquet by name. The hour fixed was 
two o'clock in the afternoon; each man was to take off his 
doublet and fight in his shirt; a rapier, or duelling sword, in his 
right hand, and a dagger in the left. 

Every point of etiquette had at length been complied with, 
and the opponents stood facing each other under the chestnut 
trees of the Place Royale. Bussy d’Amboise, true to his word, 
confronted Des Chapelles, and Buquet was opposed to La Berthe. 
At a given signal the six blades were crossed. Boutteville and 
Beuvron, being of nearly equal skill, engaged for some time 
without result, till, by a sudden impulse of impatient anger, 
their swords were flung aside, and they closed and wrestled, 
armed with daggers alone. It would be hard to say whether 
tragedy or farce was uppermost in the conclusion of the struggle. 
Boutteville, by main strength, disarmed his adversary and held 
him at his mercy. Then, with a quick, characteristic movement 
—half-generous, half-burlesque—he released him, saying cheer- 
fully, ‘ Notre combat est gaillard; restons-en 1a.’ So this long- 
expected meeting, which had kept all the Court in suspense for 
months, ended without the slightest injury to either of the con- 
tending parties. But with their seconds it was far otherwise, and 
nothing could emphasise more strongly the tragic absurdity of 
the situation than the fact that, while the principals had escaped 
without a scratch, two of their supporters, who had no quarrel 
with each other, were apparently at the point of death. La 
Berthe, dangerously wounded by Buquet, was removed to the 
Ho6tel de Mayenne, where, contrary to expectation, he eventually 
recovered. Bussy d’Amboise had, no doubt, started at a dis- 
advantage, owing to his state of health; and he had now been so 
severely handled by Des Chapelles that he died almost before 
there was time to send for a priest. 

The consequences to the survivors could not fail to be of the 
gravest kind. In the first place there was the mere fact of their 
having fought at all, in flagrant disregard of the existing law ; 
and in the second place Bussy d’Amboise was a well-known man, 
with numberless influential connections. Beuvron took flight 
immediately, and escaped to England. Boutteville, who must 
have been perfectly aware of the dangers of his position, took no 
measures for safety till he had seen that La Berthe was properly 
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cared for. Either from bravado or from genuine indifference he 
and Des Chapelles made their arrangements with singular want 
of foresight: they did not even take the trouble to separate, 
although that simple precaution would have greatly increased 
their chance of escape. M.de Chantal, the owner of a private 
house in the Place Royale, proved himself a friend in need by 
putting his stable at their disposal. They rode hard for the 
earlier part of the night, and stayed to rest at the little town of 
Vitry-le-Brilé. It was not forty miles from Paris, and scarcely 
beyond reach of pursuit ; but both men and horses were too much 
exhausted to travel further. 

Meanwhile the King had heard the news with which the 
whole of his capital was ringing; the Grand-prévét was 
summoned, and an active search instituted. Still there was no 
clue as to the direction the offenders had taken; and in spite of 
their recklessness they might have stood a very fair chance of 
escape, but for a coincidence which no one could have foreseen. 
It happened, fortunately for the cause of justice, that Bussy 
d’Amboise had owned large estates on the borders of Champagne 
and Lorraine. He left no direct heir, and his relations no sooner 
heard of his death than they began, with the most unsentimental 
haste, to put forward rival claims to the succession. Foremost 
among them was his mother, Madame de Mesmes, who, in her 
fear of being superseded, sent two messengers from Paris, that 
very night, to take possession of the property in her name. As 
they hastened on their journey these envoys heard repeatedly 
of two riders who had been seen before them on the road— 
two gentlemen who gave no names, and who seemed much pressed 
for time. This led them to make inquiries, fearing that the 
mysterious trayellers might be the representatives of some other 
claimant ; and the descriptions forthcoming at the roadside inns 
proved conclusively that they were in reality none other than 
Boutteville and Des Chapelles. Upon the question whether 
Madame de Mesmes ever entered- upon her inheritance, history is 
silent ; what is certain is that her messengers immediately forgot 
their errand, and devoted themselves toa matter which she seems 
to have had far less at heart; namely, the punishment of the 
_ man who had killed her son. No time was lost in spreading the 
alarm. The whole of the military and police force from the 
neighbouring garrison of Vitry-le-Frangois was turned out, and 
surrounded the inn to which the fugitives had been traced, and 
where, at eight in the morning, they were still asleep. The officer 
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commissioned to make the arrest was shown noiselessly to their 
room, and began, as a precaution, by hiding their swords; then he 
roused them with the news that they were prisoners. Des 
Chapelles made some attempt at denying his identity and that of 
his companion; but Boutteville, seeing that such a course was 
both undignified and useless, recommended his cousin ‘de ne pas 
tant faire le doucet,’ and followed the triumphant official without 
another word. A strong guard of cavalry and of the famous 
musketeers was despatched by the Cardinal’s orders, and under 
this escort the two prisoners were conveyed to Paris and lodged 
in the Bastille. 

It is said that when Richelieu was told of the arrest of 
Boutteville and Des Chapelles he showed no satisfaction, but 
silently shrugged his shoulders. Possibly he regretted that a 
soldier so efficient on active service as Boutteville should have 
placed himself beyond the reach of mercy; and in any case he 
must have foreseen the storm of protest and petition which was 
bound to follow. On the next day the culprits were visited, and 
questioned separately by two councillors. Boutteville denied 
nothing ; he freely admitted when, where, and how he had fought, 
and declined to give any extenuating reasons. Des Chapelles at 
first persisted childishly in his assertion that the duel had never 
taken place, and that the whole story had been fabricated by 
some of their enemies; but at last, convinced of the absurd 
futility of his denials, he suddenly changed his tone. He 
insisted that he alone was guilty, since it was he who had 
actually killed Bussy d’Amboise ; and he implored his accusers, 
with the most unmistakable earnestness, to let him be the only 
one to suffer. Certainly, whatever Boutteville’s failings may 
have been, they did not prevent him from inspiring affection. 
His wife, who, poor lady, had lived in perpetual terror of a 
tragedy of this kind, now came forward, a pathetic figure, pre- 
pared to move heaven and earth in his cause. She had been 
married at ten years old, and was now barely twenty; but the 
marriage, strangely enough, had been a happy one, and her 
devotion at least was absolute. No one could refuse sympathy to 
a woman so placed, and it goes without saying that her efforts 
were well supported. Petitions to the King poured in on every 
side ; from ‘ Monsieur,’ the heir to the throne ; from the Duc de 
Montmorency ; from the Prince de Condé, who was connected 
with the prisoner through the Princesse, his wife. Madame de 
Boutteville, supported by her cousins, the Princesse de Condé and 
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the Duchesse de Montmorency, was brought to the Palace, where 
these three ladies, two of them among the proudest in France, 
fell on their knees before the King, weeping and praying for 
mercy. But neither written nor spoken entreaties were of any 
avail. Richelieu, the real arbitrator, was well aware that to 
sentence two noblemen to death for duelling was an unprece- 
dented act; but he had also convinced himself that no other 
means would be so effectual in checking an abuse which threatened 
to become a danger to the State. Therefore, to the unmixed 
astonishment of the whole Court, both prisoners were condemned 
to be executed in the Place de Gréve, on the 25th of June, and 
orders were given for the arrest of any person who should attempt 
to intercede further on their behalf. 

The last days of Boutteville and Des Chapelles, and the parti- 
culars of their death, have been described in the minutest detail 
by their confessor, Pére Séguenot, of the Jesuits. From his 
pamphlet, as well as from many other records of State executions 
at that period, we may learn how dying in public could be reduced 
to a fine art. The prisoners’ journey to the Place de Gréve, in 
an open cart, with their arms tied behind them, their speeches 
delivered from the scaffold, even their last requests and prayers, 
seem all to have been arranged from a spectacular point of view, 
to edify the onlookers with the impression of wmne belle mort, 
and it is only here and there that a touch of unvarnished 
human nature appears, ghastly and convincing. To a nervous, 
highly strung nature like that of Des Chapelles, the presence of 
the crowd was most likely an actual support; the consciousness 
of what was expected on such a supreme occasion from the 
gentilhomme de bonne maison would be more sustaining to 
him than any principles of philosophy or resignation. He 
was the last to suffer; but he showed no sign of weakness, 
except that when he mounted the scaffold he asked the execu- 
tioner to cover Boutteville’s dead body with a cloak. Boutte- 
ville himself was of a tougher moral fibre, and had faced the 
situation with calm. He accepted the consolations of religion, 
but not to the neglect of earthly duties. ‘The prayers which 
you will cause to be said for me,’ he wrote in his last letter to his 
wife, ‘will doubtless be of great service to me; but the chief 
thing is that my creditors should be paid. Now,’ he added, ‘I 
will write no more to say that I love you, lest I should increase your 
sorrow. But I pray that your grief may not last; for it cannot 
serve me, and might do you harm.’ Madame de Boutteville 
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left Paris immediately after her husband’s death. She never 
married again, but lived as a widow for sixty-nine years, dying 
in 1696. Her son, born in December 1627, lived to be known 
throughout Europe as the Duke of Luxembourg—a soldier who, 
among his contemporaries, ranked only below Condé and Turenne. 

It can scarcely be said that Boutteville’s death produced the 
effect which Richelieu had counted on. No doubt the impression 
was both deep and painful, but, on the whole, the feeling excited 
was one of resentment rather than of awe. It was the fashion in 
those days to treat death lightly; even the stern Cardinal, in 
writing to the Duc de Montmorency, refers to his relative’s execu- 
tion as ‘]’accident qui est arrivé 4 Monsieur de Boutteville.’ Pro- 
bably Boutteville would himself have considered it in much the 
same light—merely as an unfortunate accident, of which he was 
the victim. Torigny and Bussy d’Amboise had been unlucky 
before, and now it was his turn. But as for the survivors, he 
would no more have expected them to be discouraged from fight- 
ing, by his death, than we should expect a single fatal accident 
with the hounds to put a stop to fox-hunting for the remainder 
of the season. 
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Australia as the Flowery Land. 


N a land like Australia, where blue skies and brilliant sunshine 
are the rule, and not, as with us, the exception, it 
would be strange indeed if a love of flowers did not form part of 
the national character. To own a ‘bit of garden’ is the ambition, 
easily gratified, of the poor man; to live amid extensive, well- 
kept pleasure grounds is the desire of the wealthy; but rich and 
poor alike may feast their eyes on blossoms of their own raising 
such as in England can only be grown at considerable expense 
in hot-houses. Nature, as well as man, is democratic at the 
Antipodes. 

In many respects Australia forms an earthly Paradise for the 
amateur gardener of limited means. To find the best tended and 
most successful flower gardens, however, we must seek the neigh- 
bourhood of the capitals and larger towns, and not the country ; 
this apparent paradox being due simply to the one great condition 
on which everything in these lands depends—namely, the presence 
or absence of a sufficient water-supply. 

In the country districts the settlers have, as a rule, to rely 
entirely on the annual rainfall, which is caught on the galvanised- 
iron roofs of the houses, and stored in hideous drum-shaped tanks 
that form quite a feature in the rear of the houses. Should the 
rainfall prove deficient, water has to be carted at great cost from 
some more favoured locality. Springs are occasionally found, but 
artesian wells are expensive to sink, and are only met with on 
the large stations, where, if the family are in residence, there is 
generally a brave show of flowers to be seen. All the capitals 
and larger towns have excellent waterworks; water is laid on 
even in the poorer suburbs ; and save when a worse drought than 
usual necessitates stringent rules for the conservation of the 
precious fluid, hoseing goes on in the garden merrily in the early 
morning and after sunset. 

Australians are not particularly frugal folk, but no rightly 
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constituted person who has lived long in the country can endure 
to see water wasted. I know a certain ‘Bishop's Court,’ as 
the modest episcopal palace of the Australian States prefers to 
style itself, where the worthy prelate kept open house for his 
young clerical brethren on their first arrival from England, and 
provided them, among other luxuries, with the daily tub, as dear to 
the heart of the Australian as of the Englishman. His guests 
were privately requested, however, after utilising their supply of 
water in the usual way, to convey it in cans kept for the purpose 
to a special flower-plot, known on this account as the ‘Curates’ 
Garden.’ 

English people are apt to forget that Australia enjoys a variety 
of climates, and though, speaking generally, almost every flower 
of the temperate and tropical regions flourishes luxuriantly in 
one part or another of the continent, still each State has its 
especial favourites. In Westralia, South Australia, and Victoria the 
choice blooms that we shelter in our greenhouses away from the 
icy breath of winter grow out of doors, the year through, in lavish 
profusion. Pelargoniums, the delicate blue and white blossoms of 
the plumbago, and the sweet-scented oleander run riot in every 
garden. In Sydney, and still more in Brisbane, the vegetation is 
of a sub-tropical description. Stephanotis flings its waxy flowers 
over trellis and verandah-post ; hibiscus flaunts its crimson bells in 
the burning rays of the sun, from which the delicate eucharis lily 
shrinks abashed ; bananas and graceful Japanese bamboos wave in 
the heavily scented air, while palms and roses flourish everywhere. 

Our English spring flowers display strange partialities. 
Violets blossom in all the States more freely than in England. 
The size and exquisite perfume of a double white violet that I 
saw growing in the border of a little garden in South Australia 
would rouse the envy of an English florist. On the other hand, 
primroses have resolutely declined to accommodate themselves to 
their new surroundings. The flowers are small, and lack the 
delicate, dewy fragrance of the English bloom. Perhaps they 
resent the political atmosphere in which they must live out there. 

Snowdrops I have never seen growing in any of the States; but 
crocuses, hyacinths, daffodils, and narcissi make the gardens of 
the western States a dream of beauty in that brief burst of Nature 
that follows on the fall of the winter rains, and is the nearest 
approach to our springtide which the southern hemisphere with 
its non-deciduous trees can know. Side by side with these 
humbler blooms grow the stately arum lily and the almond-trees 
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that look so wondrous pink against the deep sapphire dome over- 
head. 

Alas! all too quickly follow months of scorching heat, when 
only with constant watering and care can a fair show of blossoms 
be preserved in the garden. Fortunately the pelargoniums take 
kindly to such conditions. In the Botanical Gardens in Adelaide 
there is one building completely smothered with the ivy-leafed 
geranium, its delicate pinkish blossoms defying the fierce, dry 
heat of the summer, while in the beds beneath blazes every shade 
of single and double geranium, the latter growing into veritable 
bushes. 

Adelaide has been called the City of Churches of the Common- 
wealth. I should rather style it the Garden City. Its broad 
streets are planted with-trees ; at every short distance beautifully 
kept squares and ‘ park lands’ give welcome relief from the glare 
of blue sky and white roads, while each house owns its garden 
and vine-wreathed verandah. Little Adelaide may, and does, 
boast of what it is the chief glory of the Australian gardener to 
achieve—an expanse of emerald-green lawn. The turf before the 
Parliament Houses on North Terrace is almost as green as an 
English lawn. Looked at more closely, however, it will be seen 
to consist of the coarse, blunt leaves of the buffalo grass, which, 
after many experiments, has been found the most suitable for 
lawn purposes in these latitudes. It will not compare in beauty 
with the finer varieties of English grasses ; but these, like the 
primrose, will not acclimatise themselves out there. 

Though the Australian gardener finds it hard work to 
keep his grass green through the summer heat, he is spared one 
of the troubles of his English brother. The charming little 
intruder that thrusts her silvery head up on every lawn at home, 
where it is voted sadly out of place—Chaucer’s daisy—is there 
unknown—a fact which is the stranger, considering how many 
of our wild flowers have intentionally or by accident been trans- 
ported to those distant shores, notably the thistle, which has 
become a terrible pest, for the non-extermination of which special 
legal penalties are enacted. 

The Adelaide Botanical Gardens, though much smaller than 
those in Melbourne or Sydney, rival them in beauty of design and 
the exquisite neatness with which they are kept. In all the States 
they are maintained at Government expense. Persons other 
than professional growers may here obtain, gratis, cuttings of 
the commoner plants and flowers to rear in their own gardens. 
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The Botanical Gardens are thus made—as their name implies 
they should be—real centres for the study and dissemination 
of trees, fruits, and flowers. Government also appoints experts 
to visit the country districts and lecture on fruit culture for 
the benefit of the farmers; and it distributes, through its Agri- 
cultural Department, information of all kinds with regard to 
horticulture. 

The State schools in South Australia have a pretty annual 
festival, called Arbour Day, when all the scholars and teachers 
assemble in the open space before their schoolhouse and plant a 
young tree, which it is the special duty of the children to tend 
throughout the year. The rest of the day is devoted to sports 
and merrymaking. The trees are provided by Government, and 
forwarded gratis to every State schoolmaster in the Colony. 
Rapidly growing varieties are usually chosen, such as the graceful 
pepper-tree, with its delicate tassels of greenish-white flowers 
and coral-pink berries; or the Moreton Bay fig, whose glossy 
green leaves will resist almost any heat. In a surprisingly short 
time the dusty playground will be surrounded with a fringe of 
trees, forming a welcome relief for weary eyes. 

Another pretty custom in which children play the leading 
part resembles the Féte des Morts in France. It is confined, 
so far as I know, to the Sunday scholars of some of the Protes- 
tant churches in the capitals. The children assemble in the 
church or school to which they belong, and march thence to 
the cemetery, carrying garlands of flowers, which they deposit on 
the graves around without regard to their identity. 

It is a touching and beautiful little ceremony, to which the 
children look forward with pleasure; and on its conclusion the 
cemetery resembles a veritable garden of flowers. I believe the 
custom, which originated in Adelaide (South Australia), has spread 
to some of the other Colonies. The churches of all denomina- 
tions are lavishly decorated with palms and flowers on all festivals. 
The floral wedding-bell is more commonly suspended in Australian 
churches than in England. It finds its place too, as with us, 
at the receptions that invariably replace the old-fashioned 
wedding-breakfast. The bride on leaving church is pelted 
with rose petals by her girl friends. Orange blossom is an in- 
expensive ornament where orange trees grow in every garden; 
hence in one district I found it was customary to substitute 
almond blossom, when procurable, for the orthodox flower in the 
bridal wreath. 
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Flower-girls hawk their fragrant wares in the streets of the 
two larger capitals, but in the Garden City and in the capital of 
Bananaland (as Queenslanders love to call their State) the vendors 
of flowers are to be found only in the more aristocratic florists’ 
establishments. It seems strange, where the choicest blooms 
grow out of doors, that people should continue to buy wired sprays 
and button-holes from the city shops ; but time and trouble count 
for much with the young, and the gardening enthusiast is 
generally found among the ranks of the married men. 

Girls are employed in shops to arrange and sell flowers, but 
hitherto women have not taken up gardening as a profession. 
Not only would it be extremely trying in so hot a climate, but 
the demand for skilled gardeners is very small. A man who 
comes in by the day, and demands from six shillings to eight 
shillings for eight hours’ work, is usually employed for the 
heavier digging and weeding, and loving fingers do the lighter 
work. Not infrequently the Chinaman is called in to the aid of 
the European, and a splendid gardener he is, though it must be 
confessed that his place is rather in the kitchen than in the 
flower-garden. Among the vegetables, indeed, he works miracles ; 
but foolish is the man—and still more foolish the woman—whose 
idle curiosity seeks to penetrate the veil of secrecy behind which 
the Celestial loves to work. 

Greenhouses and conservatories are fairly common in the 
western States, where keen winds and frosts often cause havoc 
among the more delicate ferns and tropical plants; but as we 
journey eastward the glass-house designed to catch the rays of 
the sun is replaced by the ‘ bush’ house, intended to give shelter 
from them. This is a simple structure, composed of any sort of 
framework and covered with a light thatch of ‘bushes,’ whence 
the name. Creepers are usually grown over the outside, and the 
bush house of New South Wales or Queensland can be distin- 
guished from a long distance as a brilliant splash of orange or 
purple on the landscape, accordingly as bignonia or bougainvillea 
is the creeper chosen. Within, ranged on shelves or stands, 
nestle plants that shrink from the burning sun, rare orchids from 
the depths of New Guinea forests, tremulous maidenhair ferns, 
and here and there the shy sweet blossoms of a northern spring. 

As I write I well remember the pride with which a friend 
brought me a little bundle of wallflower seedlings which she had 
raised in her garden near Brisbane. To her they were more 
rare and precious than the luscious blooms of the frangipani or 
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the great pearly bells of the ‘trumpet creeper.’ When I told her 
that they grew wild in the nooks and crannies grey about my old 
home, she opened eyes of amazement, and acknowledged that our 
foggy little isle must contain some beauties after all. 

In Queensland the houses are usually one-storeyed bungalows 
built of wood, and raised on piles—or stumps, as they are called— 
which may be anything from two to twelve feet high, or even 
more. The unsightly open space below is hidden by a screen of 
trellis-work, covered with climbing roses or other creepers, so that 
the house appears to rise out of a bed of flowers. The shady 
space beneath the flight of stairs which gives access to the 
verandah and front door is often filled with ferns that push their 
lusty fingers between the wooden steps. Above, the verandah 
shaded with bamboo blinds, and filled with stands of dwarf palms 
and flowers, is an ideal retreat on the long, hot days, when to 
recline on a lounge in company with a favourite book and a 
glass of iced lemonade (the lemon just gathered off yonder tree) 
seems the height of earthly ambition and the one thing possible 
to do. 

I have often wondered that a land like Australia, where flowers 
can be had in such abundance, should not have adopted some 
national floral féte similar to those in vogue in the South of 
Europe; but our Antipodean brethren are practical rather than 
sentimental. Strange to say, though Christmas is the great domestic 
festival of the year there, as it is with us, hardly any attempt 
is ever made at adorning the houses with flowers beyond the 
usual table and drawing-room decorations. The shops indeed 
have a pretty, but wasteful, custom of tying huge branches or 
young saplings to the verandah-posts, so as to resemble trees 
growing. Within, the counters are gay with artificial holly. 

Will it be believed that hideous parodies of flowers, perpetrated 
in coloured paper, are not infrequently to be found in the dwelling- 
rooms of prosperous middle-class folks in these flowery lands? 
Lord Lamington, a true lover of flowers, once protested vigor- 
ously against this desecration at one of the local flower shows; 
with what results I cannot say. The housewife’s hurried life is 
probably responsible for such a deplorable lack of good taste. The 
sun-kissed flowers that bloom so freely perish almost as quickly, 
and the task of daily renewing the vases is a serious addition to 
a long day’s work with the thermometer standing at something 
under a hundred degrees in the shade. Yet it must be confessed 
that the work of table decoration could hardly be rendered easier 
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than in these sub-tropical climes, where roses can be gathered, 
without compunction, with stems a couple of feet long; and so 
the Japanese mode of arranging flowers, which shortness of stem 
so frequently renders impossible in England, is at once the 
simplest and most effective. I remember seeing a table at the 
house of a friend in Australia arranged for everyday family lunch 
with bands of orange-coloured bignonia running from the centre 
to the corners of the table, toned down by slender vases filled 
with delicate cosmos in every shade, from deep yellow to pale 
primrose. The centre of the table was occupied by two tall cobra- 
handled brass vases, containing orange and deep crimson cannas 
with dark foliage, from which trailed the sprigs of bignonia. The 
whole effect was rich and beautiful, but it had not taken five 
minutes to arrange. We should hesitate in England to sacrifice 
our slowly growing bushes and creepers in such a way. 

Garden and verandah parties are very common among all 
classes, from the Governor’s wife to the wife of the worst-paid 
Government clerk. The Botanical Gardens in all the States, being 
free to the people, form favourite resorts for picnics among the 
impecunious. Summer-houses with chairs and tables are pro- 
vided in Sydney Gardens, and I am quite prepared to hear that in 
addition to the drinking fountains the New South Wales Govern- 
ment has undertaken to supply boiling water gratis for the use of 
tea-drinkers. It is not only the so-called poor, however, who are 
glad to eat their lunch under the shade of magnificent palms or 
towering eucalypti instead of in stuffy rooms, and I am surprised 
that Brisbane, the least-known among her sister capitals, should 
be the first to admit a refreshment kiosk in the grounds of the 
gardens. Here dainty lunches are spread on small tables beneath 
the neighbouring trees, and trim white-capped maidens minister 
to the guests’ needs. 

So popular has the open-air lunch become in Brisbane, that 
business men endure the broiling walk down George Street with 
the prospect of the cool retreat at the other end on the banks of 
the languid, sinuous Brisbane river. It is now quite a popular 
mode of entertainment to invite friends to tea or lunch in the 
gardens. The band plays in the bandstand at fixed times, but it 
can be engaged for private parties at a moderate cost. There are 
tennis courts in the grounds which can be hired; and boats can 
be engaged hard by. Thus a hostess may entertain a large party 
with a minimum of trouble and anxiety. 

Should any of my Australian friends read these lines, they 
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will hardly forgive me for writing of flower gardens and omitting 
all mention of the numerous wild flowers which bloom in the 
scrub, and above all of their own dear native wattle. But I have 
already trespassed on my space, and must leave this subject to 
some future occasion. 

E. M. Natu. 








33° 


Why Old Baboon has that Kink 
in his Tail. 


HE day was hot, and the koppies simmered blue and brown 

along the Vaal River. Noon had come, dinner was done. 

‘ Allah Mattie!’ said the grey old kitchen boy to himself, as he 

stretched to sleep in the shade of the mimosa behind the 

house. ‘Allah Mattie! but it near break my back in dem to’acco 
lands dis mawnin’. I sleep now.’ 

He stretched himself with a slow groan ot pleasure, settling 
his face upon his hands as he lay, soaking in comfort. In three 
minutes he was asleep. 

But round the corner of the house came the three children, 
the eldest a ten-year-old, the youngest six. With a whoop and a 
dash the eldest flung himself astride the old Hottentot’s back, the 
youngest rode the legs behind, while the girl, the eight-year-old 
with the yellow hair and the blue eyes, darted to the old man’s 
head and caught him fast with both hands. ‘Ou’ Ta! Ou’ Ta!’ 
she cried. ‘Now you're Ou’ Jackalse and we're Ow’ Wolf, and 
we've got you this time at last.’ She wanted to dance in the 
triumph of it, could she have done it without letting go. 

Old Hendrik woke between a grunt and a groan, but the 
merry clamour of the little girl would have none of that. ‘ Now 
we've got you, Ou’ Jackalse,’ cried she again. 

The old man’s yellow face looked up in a sly grin. ‘ Ah, 
Anniekye,’ said he, unctuously; ‘but Ou’ Wolf, he never did 
ketch Ou’ Jackalse. He ain’t never bin slim enough yet. He 
make yus’ such a big try dat time when he get Oom Baviyan to 
help him; but all dey get was dat kink in Ou’ Baviyan tail—you 
can see it yet.’ 

‘But how did old Bobbyjohn get that kink in his tail? You 
never told us that, Ou’ Ta,’ protested Annie, with a great air. 
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The old Hottentot smiled to the little girl—then, straight on 
that, he sighed to himself. ‘ If you little folks only yus’ know de 
Taal,’ said he, plaintively. ‘It don’ soun’ de same in you’ Englis’ 
somehow. He shook his head sadly over English as the language 
for a Hottentot story handed down in the Boer tongue. He had 
been long enough in the service of this ‘English’ family (an 
American father and Australian mother) to know enough of the 
language for bald use; though, being a Hottentot, he had never 
mastered the ‘ th,’ as a Basuto or other Bantu might have done, 
and was otherwise uncertain also. But English was not fond 
enough, nor had diminutives enough, for a kitchen tale as a house 
Kaffir loves to tell it. 

None the less, his eyes brightened till the smile danced in 
his face as his words began. ‘Ou’ Wolf—well, Ou’ Wolf, he’d a 
seen a lot less trouble if he ha’n’t a had sich a wife, for Ou’ Missis 
Wolf she yus’ had a temper like a meer-cat. Folks use’ to won’er 
how Ou’ Wolf manage’ wid her, an’ Ou’ Jackalse use’ to tell him 
mos’ every time he see him, “ Allah Man! if she was yus’ my wife 
for about no moh’n five minutes she’d fin’ out enough to tink on 
as long’s she keep livin’.” An’ den Ou’ Jackalse, he’d hit ’is hat 
back on to de back of his head an’ he’d step high and swing his 
han’s yus’ so wide. 

‘But Ou’ Wolf, he’d look behind to see if his missis was 
hearin’, an’ den he shake his head, an’ stick his hands in his 
pockets an’ walk off an’ yus’ tink. He'd see some mighty tall 
tinkin’ yus’ up over his head, but he couldn’ somehow seem to 
get a-hold of it. 

‘Well, one mawnin’ Missis Wolf she get up, an’ she look on 
de hooks an’ dere ain’t no meat, an’ she look in de pot an’ dere 
ain’t no mealies. ‘Allah Crachty !” says she, “ but dat Ou’ Wolf 
is yus’ de laziest skellum ever any woman wore herse’f out wid. 
I'll ketch my deat’ of him ’fore Ise done.” 

‘Den she look outside, an’ dere she seen Ou’ Wolf a-settin’ 
on de stoop in de sun. He was yus’ a-waitin’, sort o’ quiet an’ 
patient, for his breakfas’, never -dreamin’ nothin’ about bein’ 
banged about de yead wid a mealie ladle, when out flops Missis 
Wolf, an’ she yus’ hits him a biff on one side his ’ead wid de long 
spoon. 

‘* You lazy skellum!” says she, an’ bash she lams him on 
his t’other year. ‘ Where’s darie meat for de breakfas’ I don’ 
know ?” ses she, an’ whack she smack him right on top his head. 
“ Off you go an’ fetch some dis ver’ minute,” ses she, an’ Ou’ Wolf 
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he don’ say no moh, but he yus’ offs, an’ he offs wid a yump too, 
T can tell you. 

‘Ou’ Wolf as he go he won’er yus’ how he goin’ to get dat 
meat quick enough. “I tink I get Ou’ Jackalse to come along 
a-huntin’ too,” ses he. ‘‘ He mighty slim when he ain’t no need 
to be, an’ p’r’aps if he’d be slim a-huntin’ dis mawnin’ we’d ketch 
somet’in’ quicker.” An’ Ou’ Wolf, he rub his head in two-t’ree 
places as he t’ink of it. 

‘ Now Ou’ Jackalse, he was a-sittin’ in ’e sun agen ’e wall of 
his house, an’ he was yus’ a-won’erin’ where he gun to get break- 
fas’, cause he feel dat hungry an’ yet he feel dat lazy ’at he wish 
de grass was sheep so he could lie down to it. But grass ain’t 
sheep till it’s inside one, an’ Missis Jackalse, she was inside a- 
spankin’ little Ainkye, an’ won’erin’ where she gun to get some 
breakfas’ to stop it a-squallin’. “I yus’ wish you’ daddy he’d 
tink a little mo’ often where I gun to get bones for you,” ses she. 

‘ Little Ainkye, she stop an’ listen to dat, an’ den she tink, 
but she fin’ she don’t get no fatter on on’y talk about bones, an’ 
fus’ t’ing her mammy know she puts her all two han’s up to her 
eyes an’ she yus’ dives into squallin’ agen. 

‘Missis Jackalse she ketches hold o’ Ainkye an’ she gives her 
sich a shakin’ till her eyes fly wide open. “Ise yus’ about tired 
o hearin’ all dat row,” ses she. An’ while Ainkye quiet con- 
siderin’ dat, Missis Jackalse she hear Ou’ Wolf come along outside, 
axin’ her Ou’ Baas ain’t he comin’ huntin’ dis mawnin’? Den she 
hear Ou’ Jackalse answer back, sort o’ tired like, “But I cahn’ 
come. Ise sick.” 

‘Den Ainkye lets out a squall fit to split, an’ her mammy she 
yus’ biffs her a bash ’at s’prise her quite quiet, before she stick her 
‘ead out o’ de doh an’ say out low an’ tremblin’ like—‘ I don’t 
tink we got no meat fo’ breakfas’ at all, Ou’ Man.” 

‘But Ow’ Jackalse he ain’t a troublin’ hisse’f about no women’s 
talk. He don’t turn his ’ead nor notin. He yus’ hutch hisse’f 
closer to de wall to bake hisse’f some more, an’ he say agen—“ I tell 
you Ise sick, an’ I cahn’ go huntin’ dis mawnin’, nohow.” 

‘Missis Jackalse she pop ’er head inside agen mighty quick at 
dat, an’ Ou’ Wolf he sling off down’e spruit wid his back up. Ov’ 
Jackalse he yus’ sit in ’e sun an’ he watch him go, an’ ’e ses to 
hisse’f ses he : “‘ Now dat yus’ such a big luck fo’ me. If ’e ha’n’t 
a come along like dat I don’ know but I’d a had to go an’ ketch 
somet’in’ myse’f, I’m yus’ dat ’ongry. Now it be all right when 
he come’ back wid some sort o’ buck.” 
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‘Den he turn his ’ead to de doh. ‘“‘ Frowickie,” ses he to his 
missis inside, soft an’ chucklin, “ tell Ainkye to stop dat squallin’ 
an’ bawlin’. Ou’ Wolf’s gone huntin’, an’ yus’ as sure as he come 
back we have all ’e breakfas’ we want. Tell ’er if she don’ stop 
anyhow I come inside to her.” 

‘ Missis Jackalse she frown at Ainkye. ‘ You hear dat now,” 
ses she, “an’ you better be quiet now ‘less you want to have you’ 
daddy come in to you.” An’ Ainkye she say, “ Well, will you le’ 
me play wid your tailden?” An’ ’er mammy she say, “ All right,” 
an’ ’ey gun a-laughin’ an’ a-gun on in whispers. But Ou’ Jackalse 
he yus’ sit an’ keep on bakin’ hisse’f in de sun by de wall. 

‘ By’n’by here comes Ou’ Wolf back agen an’ a big fat Eland on 
his back, an’ ’e sweat yus’ a-drippin’ off him. An’ when he comes 
past de house he look upan’ dere he see Ou’ Jackalse yus’ a settin’ 
an’ a bakin’, and a makin’ slow marks in ’e dus’ wid his toes now 
an’ agen, an’ lookin’ mighty comfy. An’ Ou’ Wolf he feel darie 
big fat Eland more bigger an’ heavier ’an ever on his back, an’ he 
feel dat savage at Ou’ Jackalse ‘at he had to look toder way, for 
fear he’d yus’ let out all his bad words Kerblob in one big splosh 
on darie Ou’ Jackalse’ head. But Ou’ Jackalse he say nawt’in’ ; 
he yus’ sit an’ bake. But he tink inside hisse’f, an’ his eye kind 
o’ ’gun to shine behind in ’is head as he watch darie meat go pas’ 
an’ go on, an’ he feel his mout’ run all water. 

‘But he ha’n’t watched dat breakfas’ out o’ sight, an’ he ha’n’t 
quite settle hisself yus’ how he ’gun to get his share, when up 
hops Klein Hahsie (what you call Little Hare). 

‘ « Mawnin’, Klein Hahsie,” ses Ou’ Jackalse, but yus’ so high 
an’ mighty ’s he know how, cause little Hahsie he’s de runner for 
Big Baas King Lion, an Ou’ Jackalse he tink he show ’im dat oder 
folks ain’t no chicken feed. 

‘“* Mawnin’, Ou’ Jackalse,” ses little Hahsie, kind o’ considerin’ 
him slow out of hees big shiny eyes. Den he make a grab at one 
of his own long years as if it tickle him, an’ when he turn his 
face to look at de tip o’ darie ear he sorto’ wunk at it, kine o' slow 
and solemn. “ Darie ou’ year o’ mine,” ses he to Ou’ Jackalse. 

‘Den he sort o’ remember what he come for, an’ he speak out 
mighty quick. ‘You yus’ better get a wiggle on you mighty 
sudden,” ses he. ‘Ou’ King Lion he’s a roarin’ for darie Ou’ 
Jackalse fit to tear up de bushes. ‘ Where darie Ou’ Jackalse ? 
If he don’ get here mighty quick he’ll know all about it,’ roars 
he. ‘ What’s de use o’ me makin’ him court doctor if he ain’t here 
when he’s wanted? Dis claw I neah tore out killin’ a Koodoo 
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yeste’day—he better be yus’ lively now a-gittin’ here to doctor 
dat. Fetch him,’ roars he, an’ here I am, an’ I tell you you’ yus’ 
better git a move on you,” ses Hahsie. 

‘Ou’ Jackalse he tink, but he don’ let on nawthin’ but what he 
yus’ so sick as to split. ‘“Iyus’ dat bad I cahn’ har’ly crawl,” ses 
he—“ but you go ’long an’ tell King Lion I’se a-comin’ as soon’s 
ever I get some medicine mix’.’ 

‘“ Well, I tol’ you—you better be quicker’n blue lightnin’ all ’e 
same,” ses Hahsie, an’ off he flicks, as if he sort.o’ considerin’ 
what ’e matter wid Ou’ Jackalse. 

‘Well, Ow’ Jackalse he tink an’ he tink, an’ he know he better 
be gettin’ along to King Lion, but yet he ain’t a gun fo give in 
about darie breakfas’. He ain’t a-movin’ mighty fas’ about it, but 
he goes into de woods an’ he gets some leaves off o’ one bush, an’ 
some roots off’n anoder, an’ yus when he tink dat’s about all he 
want, who should he see but Ou’ Wolf, kine o’ saunterin’ along an’ 
lookin’ yus’ good an’ full o’ breakfas’, an’ chock full o’ feelin’ fine 
all inside him. 

‘Dat stir Ou’ Jackalse where he so empty in his tummy, an’ 
dat make it strike him what to do. He comes along to Ou’ Wolf 
lookin’ like he’s in a desprit rush an’ yus’ in de wors’ kine of a 
tight place. ‘‘ Here, Ou’ Wolf,’ ses he in a hustle, “‘ you’s yus’ him 
I was tinkin’ on. Hyer’s King Lion yus’ about half crazy wid a 
pain, an’ he roarin’ for me, an’ I set off wid a yump, an’ I got all 
’e stuff for de medicine, but all ’e time I clean forgot de book to 
mix it by. Nowyou yus’ do me a good turn like a good chap, an’ 
you rush off to King Lion wid dis hyer medicine, while I streaks 
back for de book. You does dis foh me an’ I ain’t a gun to fo’get 
what I owe you for it.” 

‘Ou’ Wolf he’s quite took off his feet an’ out o’ breat’ on it all. 
“‘ Why o’ course,” ses he. ‘‘ You yus’ gi’ me darie medicine an’ 
I offs right away. A good yob I had breakfas’ a’ ready,” an’ he 
fair seizes darie medicine an’ he yus’ offs. 

‘Ou’ Jackalse he lie right down whe’e he standin’ an’ he fair 
roll an’ kick hisse’f wid laughin.’ “A good yobI ar’n’t had my 
breakfas’,” ses he. “I'd ’a los’ a deal more’n meat ’f I had a 
done,” ses he agen, an’ den he ups an’ he offs back to Ou’ Wolfs 
house. 

‘ All de way back he kep’ on a-smilin’ to hisse’f, an’ every once 
in a while he’d give a skip and an’ a dance to tink what a high 
ole time he was yus’ a-havin’. Den by’n’by he picks up a piece 
o’ paper. “ Yus’ de t’ing Ise wantin’,” ses he. 
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‘Well, he come to Ou’ Wolf’s house an dere was Missis Wolf 
a-sittin’ out on de stoop an’ a pullin’ down de flaps of her cappie to 
keep the flies off’n hernose. ‘‘ Mawnin’, Cousin,” ses Ou’ Jackalse ; 
fair as polite as honey wouldn’t run down his t’roat if you let him 
hold it in his mout’. 

** Mawnin’,” ses she, an’ she ain’t a-singin’ it out like a 
Halleloolya needer, an’ she don’t stir from where she’s a settin’, 
an’ she don’t say how-dy-do. She yus’ look at him like she’s 
seen him befo’e, an’ like she ain’t a breakin’ her neck if she don’t 
never see him agen. 

‘But Ou’ Jackalse he ain’t a seein’ nawtin’ but what she’s yus’ 
as glad to see him as if he was a predicant. ‘I got a bit of a 
note here from your man,’’ ses he. “Paps you don’ mind 
readin’ it an’ den you'll know,” ses he. 

‘Missis Wolf she cock her nose down at dat note, an’ den 
Missis Wolf she cock her eye up at Ou’ Jackalse. But Ow’ 
Jackalse he yus’ kep’ on between a sort o’ smilin’ to see her keepin’ 
so well, and a sort o’ dat tired feelin’ dat life’s sich a one-hawse 
business anyhow, till at las’ she up an’ took darie paper. 

‘She turn dis piece 0’ paper dis way an’ turn it dat way, an’ 
upside-down an’ t/oder-side-to she turn it as well, an’ at las’ she 
ses, ses she—‘ I don’t never could read pen-writin’ so well’s I 
could book letters, an’ darie Ou’ Wolf he write sich a terr’ble fis’ 
anyhow. I al’ays said he ought to be sent to school agen. You 
better to read it fo’ me,” ses she. 

‘Ou’ Jackalse he took de paper as if it ain’t no mo’n shucks, an’ 
he looks as if livin’ ain’t no more’n a team o’ donkeys an’ a ole 
rope harness to a buck wagon nohow. Den he reads it off to 
hisse’f, sort o’ mutterin’ it over to hisse’f fus’ to see what it all about, 
an’ den he ups an’ talks it off about as happy as if it give him 
a hoe an’ sent him into de to’acco lan’s. 

*“ Oh,” ’e ses. ‘‘ Your man he yus’ ses for you to gi’ me dem 
hin’quarters o’ darie Eland I yus’ bargained for wid him. But, 
Siss! it ‘pears he want me to car’ it home myse’f, an’ all de time 
he bargain to do dat fo’ me. Ne’er mind dough; now I’se here 
I met as well take it anyhow. But I'll have a few remarks wid 
Ow’ Wolf when I sees him agen.’ 

‘Missis Wolf she look at Ou’ Jackalse, an’ Ou’ Jackalse he yus’ 
smile as if it all right an’ quite nice dere in de sun. Missis Wolf 
she look at darie paper an’ den she shake her head yus’ once. 
“Yes,” ses she, “ I suppose you will ha’ to take it if you bargained 
fo’ it atween you, but—yus’ you le’ me have darie paper an’ den 
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I also have afew remarks wid Ou’ Wolf when I see him agen,” an’ 
. she look at Ou’ Jackalse as if dat was gun to be a bit of all right. 

‘Ou’ Jackalse he han’ over darie piece o’ paper as polite as sugar 
cane, an’ he take over de hin’quarters of Eland wid a look on his face 
like dat meat was a hoe ona hot day. An’ he grunt an’ he grumble 
all ’e way he go till he out o’ sight an’ hearin’. 

‘Den’, well—if you wanto know yus’ what sort o’ good time 
he had over darie ou’ breakfas’ he had—well, you should ha’ 
seen him comin’ out in ’e sun agen a’ter it, his hair all shinin’ wid 
fat an’ his tail a~-hangin’ down straight ’cause he’s too full to cock 
it. 

‘ Well, a’ter all, he’s got to be a-gittin’ away an’ seein’ to King 
Lion pretty quick if he ain’t a-goin’ to get into moh trouble dan 
he can comb out of his hair in a twel’-mont’, but he do feel so 
good an’ comfy all inside him ’at he ain’t in any baiya hurry even 
yet. “I-s’pose I better to take a book wid me,” ses he to hisse’f. 
“ Wife,” ses he to her over his shoulder, back t’rough de do’, “ gi’ 
me some sort o’ book; any sort: darie ole almanac Ainkye was 
a-screevin’ picters in ‘Il do me yus’atreat. Ou’ King Lion he 
ain’t a-gun to look inside it.” 

‘So he gets dis almanac an’ off he sets, an’ if he don’ skip and 
flick dis time, it only because he wais’coat too tight. But-he pick 
is teet’ wid a long stem o’ grass, an’ he biff his hat back over one 
ear, an’ one time he’s a winkin’ to hisse’f an’ t?oder time he wave 
one arm an’ he sing ‘‘ De Kimberleysa trainsa,” like a location Kaffir 
wid two tickies in his pocket. 

‘ Well, by’n’by he come to de place, an’ he hear King Lion 
a-roarin’ fit to shake de wind, till yus’ at firs’ Ou’ Jackalse he miss 
a step or two tinkin’ what nex’. Den he tink again, an’ it wahnt a 
minute till he wink at hisse’f, an’ he touch up darie ol’ almanac 
under his arm to make it look like it mighty important. Den he 
set his hat on very straight an’ pull down hees coat, an’ in he go. 

‘© Vah vas yeh all dis time?” roar Ou’ King Lion, makin’ -all 
de place tremble. 

« « Please , sir,” ses "Ou Jackalse, ter’ble busy to look at, “my 
fool missis she len’ de medicine book to darie ou’ gossippin’ Missis 
Duck, an’ I had yus’ such a so hard of a yob to spoor her out 
where she a quackin’ an’ a scan’alin’ till I get it back. ButIsent 
de medicine on by Ou’ Wolf here an’ tole him what to do till I 
come.” 

*“ Did you?” roars King Lion, yus’ a lashin’ his tail in such 
a wax; “an’ here he bin standin’ like a clay man all dis time, 
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yus’ a-holdin’ leaves an’ roots, an’ a-sayin’ nawtin’, an’ my claw 
gettin’ moh and wohse pain every minute!” 

‘Ou’ Wolf he look at de King an’ he begin toshake abit. Den 
he look at Ou’ Jackalse an’ he won’er how in ’e worl’ he come to 
forget what he ses he tell him. But Ou’ Jackalse he look at Ow’ 
Wolf yus’ as if he was so big disgusted wid such forgettin’, an’ ’en 
he look at de King’s claw an’ he shake his head. “It gone pretty 
bad, but dere is yus’ one ting might cure it—it might.” 

‘ “ What’s dat?” roars King Lion, an’ Ou’ Wolf he begin to 
feel de air shake in de roots of his hair. 

‘“ Well, sir,” ses Ou’ Jackalse, “if Ou’ Wolf would bring his 
uncle or his cousin I don’ know. But,” an’ he shake his head, an’ 
tap de ole almanac under his arm, an’ look solemn all over—“ dis 
book ses de same an’ I agrees wid it, ’cause Ise found it so; dere’s 
nawtin’ else for it but you take de skin of a live wolf an’ wrop it 
roun’ you’ paw till it get well. Ou’ Wolf’s uncle now ” ses he. 

*“ Ou’ Wolf hisse’f,” roars King Lion, an’ clip! he make a. dive 
to gash a-hold of Ou’ Wolf. But Ou’ Wolf he’d bin a-feelin’ 
somet’in’ comin’ in his bones, an’ Ou’ Jackalse hadn’t more’n said 
“ Wolf!” dan Ou’ Wolf wasn’t dere—he was yus’ a-streakin’ out 
o dat till you couldn’t see him for heel dust. 

*« Well, sir,” says Ou’ Jackalse, an’ he heaves yus’ such a big 
sigh cause he tinkin’ what Ou’ Wolf gun to do to him now when 
he see him agen. ‘I’m a gall darn sorry, you’ Majesty, but now 
you let Ou’ Wolf get away I can’t do nawtin’, on’y jus’ put some 
medicine on you claw till you ketch him agen.” An’ wid dat he 
ups an’ he doctor darie ou’ claw an’ comes away. An’ he ain’t a 
skippin’ an’ he ain’t a singin’nawtin’ about ’e “ Kimberleysa trainsa ” 
dis time nudder, ’cause he tinkin’ a deal about what Ou’ Wolf gun 
to do. 

‘ A’ter dat Ou’ Jackalse, he keep his eye skin pretty clear all 
de time, an’ Ou’ Wolf, he keep his eyes yus’ a-yinglin’ till he hear 
King Lion get well again. Den he say to hisse’f, ‘‘ Now I gun to 
get square wi’ darie Ou’ Jackalse—you watch me if I don’,” an off 
he go to see Ou’ Baviyan in de koppies. 

*“ Mawnin’, Nief,” ses he. 

‘ “ Mawnin’, Oom,” ses Baviyan. 

‘“ Very dry,” ses Ou’ Wolf; “d’ye t’ink we get rain pretty 
soon ?” ses he. 

‘Ou Baviyan, he scratch his back, an’ he look roun’, an’ he 
chew de bark off’n a piece o’ stick. ‘“P’raps it rain by’n’by,” ses 
he. “ Dese yer koppies pretty hot dis mawnin’.” 
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‘« Well,” ses Ou’ Wolf, now he’d cleared de groun’ polite like 
dat: ‘you ‘members darie skellum, Ou’ Jackalse, dat never pay 
you yet for all dat lamb meat an’ dat kid meat you let him have, 
don’ you ?” 

*«T yus’ does,” ses Baviyan, puckerin’ his eyebrows down an’ 
makin’ sharp eyes, an’ grabbin’ a fresh twig an’ strippin’ de bark 
off it rip! wid one snatch of his teet’. ‘I yus’ does.” 

‘ « Well now, look a-hyere, Nief,” ses Ou’ Wolf. “I don’ can 
stan’ him no longer nohow. I yus’ a-gun to get even wid him. 
He done one t’ing an’ he done ano’er t’ing, an’ he don’ pay me for 
de hin’quarters of de finest Eland you ever seen, an’ so I votes we 
yus’ stops all dese little die-does of his. Wat you say now if we go 
and give him yus’ such a shambokkin’ till he don’ stir out till dis 
time nex’ year ?” 

‘Ou’ Baviyan, he look at de little bird in de tree, an’ Ou’ 
Baviyan, he look at de little t’in lizard on de rock. An’ he looks 
at Ou’ Wolf an’ he looks roun’ agen, an’ he yumps an’ he biffs a 
scorpion what he seen him wriggle his tail out from under a stone. 
Den he say, ses he, ‘“ Yeh, but how I know you ain’t a-gun to 
streak it out o’ dat as soon’s Ou’ Jackalse prance out for us? Den 
where I be, huh?” 

‘“ But who’s a-gun to run away?” ses Ou’ Wolf, swellin’ 
hisse’f out mighty big. ‘‘D’ye mean to say Jse a-gun to run 
away fm a skellum like dat? Me scared o’ him? Huh!” 

‘Ou’ Baviyan, he scratch hisse’f on de hip, an’ he eat what 
you cahn’ see out’n his finger an’ t'umb. ‘Den what you want 
me to help you foh ?” ses he, kind o’ puckerin’ his eyes an’ glintin’ 
here an’ dere in Ou’ Wolf's face. 

‘Oh, dat’s all right,” ses Ou’ Wolf, an’ he try to t’ink so 
quick dat his inside his head tumble all over itself like rags in a 
basket upside down. ‘‘On’y if I go an’ do it my lone se’f, den 
people t’ink it’s yus’ fightin’, an’ dey say, ‘Poor Ow’ Jackalse.’ 
But if we go an’ do it, all two of us, den dey say, ‘ What’s darie 
ou’ skellum bin up to dis time?’ Dat why I come for you, Nief.” 

‘Ou’ Baviyan, he screw hisse’f roun’ on his cobbler’s patch 
what he sits on, an’ Ou’ Baviyan, he screw hisse’f back an’ he 
look at a fly ’at wants to light on Ou’ Wolf’s nose. ‘“ Look a-hyer, 
Oom Wolf,” ses he; “you show me some way to make sure dat 
you don’ run off an’ leave me on my own if Ou’ Jackalse do 
sometin’, den I'll listen to you. You can run yus’ as fas’ as 
he can, but dere ain’t no trees for me to yump for where Ow’ 
Jackalse live.” 
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Ou’ Wolf he scratch his ear wid his back foot, but Ou’ Baviyan 
he scratch his tummy wid his front han’. ‘Now you do dis, 
Oom Wolf,” ses he: “ you le’ me tie our tails togedder good’n fas’ 
so I know dey won’t come undone, den I’Jl know you cahn’t up an’ 
yus’ dust it out o’ dat an’ leave me when de time comes. You 
say yes to dat, an’ I'll come.” 

‘Ou’ Wolf yus’ laugh right out. If he’d axed for it hisse’f he 
cou’n’t a done better. Dat way hees sure hisse’f ’at Ou’ Baviyan 
can’t skip out an’ leave him needer, an’ he know Ou’ Baviyan he 
pretty full o’ prickles to me’lle wid in a tight corner. “ Dere’s 
my tail,” ses Ou’ Wolf ; “ you yus’ tie it fas’, an’ you yus’ keep on 
a-tyin’.” 

‘So off dey starts. 

‘Well, I tole you Ou’ Jackalse he yus’ keep his eye a-rollin’ 
all dese days, an’ dis mawnin’ he was out in front of his house 
a-choppin’ out yokeskeys, an’ you believe me darie axe in his han’ 
was yus’ so sharp an’ yus so bright in ’e sun dat it flashed like 
streaks o’ hot lightnin’ when he chop an’ chip, an’ keep on 
chip-a-choppin’. An’ all ’e time his eye was yus’ a-smokin’ an’ 
a-burnin’ till a long an’ a long way off he sees Ou’ Wolf an 
Ou’ Baviyan a-comin’ a-wobblin’, ter’ble close alongside each oder, 
an’ mighty awk’ard. 

‘ “ Well, dat’s about de funniest commando I ever did see,” ses he 
to hisse’f, wid his ear a-cockin’ out, an’ his nose a-cockin’ up. An’ 
den his tail began to wilt a bit while he t’ink what he gun to do now. 

‘Den he scratch his ear, an’ his tail begin to stick out agen, 
an’ he wink one eye to his nose end. ‘Ou’ Frow!” ses he, back 
over his shoul’er to Missis Jackalse in ’e house. 

‘Ya, daddy!” ses Missis Jackalse, stickin’ her nose half an 
inch out o’ de door. 

*“* Now you be ca’eful an’ do yus’ what I tells you,” ses he. 
“When I stop choppin’ den you pinch Ainkye, an’ you pinch her 
till she yus’ bawl again. An’ when I shouts out for you to stop 
her a-squallin’ den you yus’ answer on you’ top note an’ say— 
‘It’s all you’ own fault. You would bring you’ baby up on 
nawt’in’ but wolf meat, an’ now you shouts ’cause it cry fo’ mo’.’ 
—Now, don’ you forget—you hear me?” ses Ou’ Jackalse. 

‘* Dat’s all right,” ses his ole missis. 

‘ Well, along come Ou’ Wolf an’ his commando—one Baviyan— 
an’ Ou’ Wolf he say, ‘“‘ What’s dat, flashin’ like lightnin’ in Ov’ 
Jackalse han’? Hyere; I don’ know what a-gun to happen,” ses 
he, an’ he ain’t a comin’ on so fas’ as he has bin. 
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‘But Ou’ Baviyin he answer pretty scornful like, ‘ Dat’s yus’ 
a axe he’s a-choppin’ out yokeskeys wid. You ain’t a-gun to turn 
afeard, huh?” 

*“ Who's afeard?” ses Ou’ Wolf, in yus’ such a bi-ig voice. 
“ But it do look like a ter’ble sharp axe,” ses he. ‘‘ Why don’ he 
use a rusty ole, gappy ole axe, like anyb’dy else a-choppin’ out 
yokeskeys, I wanto know?” Ou’ Wolf he gun a-movin’ slower 
an’ slower. ‘I tink dat mo’en yus’ a axe,” ses he. 

*« No backin’ out now,” ses Ou’ Baviyan, kine o’ rough. 

«« Ain’t my tail tied fas’ enough?” savages Ou’ Wolf. “ Di’n’t 
you tie it yourse’f?” ses he, trying to stop still an’ argue de 
point. 

‘Ou’ Baviyan he give a yank. “Come on now,” ses he. 

*« Ain’t 1?” ses Ou’ Wolf, an’ he come yus’ half a step—to 
easy de pull on his tail. An’ while dey start to quar'lin’, Ou’ 
Jackalse he stop choppin’ an he lif’ up, an’ right den Ou’ Missis 
she pinch Ainkye so she yus’ opens out a-bawlin’ till her eyes shut 
tight. You could hear it a mile off. 

‘Den Ou’ Jackalse he shout out, “If you don’ stop dat 
Ainkye a-squallin’ like dat den I'll come inside dere, an’ dere’ll 
be somet’in’ to squall for,” ses he. 

‘« Tt all you’ own fault,” screams Ou’ Missis (an’ don’ she yus’ 
like to say it! It make her feel good an’ good to talk back to 
her Ou’ Baas yus’ once, i’stead of on’y tinkin’ back). ‘“ You goes 
an’ brings up you’ chile on nawtin’ but wolf meat, an’ den you 
’gins to shout when she yus’ so hungry fo’ mo’ dat she cahn’ hol’ 
quiet.” 

‘« Dat’s all right,” ses Ou’ Jackalse (“ an’ don’ you get too high 
Ou’ Missis,” he puts in on de quiet, ’cause he hear what’s in her 
mind). ‘“Isend Ou’ Baviyan out t’ree days back to bring some 
wolf meat, an’ here he come now wid yus’ an ole scrag of a one. 
It look a bit flyblow a’ready, but it’ll do better’n nawtin’ I s’pose,” 
ses he, an’ he pick up hees axe, an’ he gin it a swing up an’ roun’ 
as if he’s a-openin’ his ches’ to slaughter lots. 

‘Ou’ Wolf he hear dat an’ he yus’ make one yump an’ land 
right roun’ wid his head whe’e his tail was. He tink it nawtin’ 
else but Ou’ Baviyan is yus’ drawed him on an’ in to it, as Ou’ 
Jackalse say. ‘‘ Dat’s why you want my tail tied so fas’, is it?” 
ses he. ‘ Dat’s it, is it?” an’ he ramp an’ he yerk, an’ car’ on. 

‘Tt ain’t, fathead ! you fathead !” ses Ou’ Baviyan, rearin’ an’ 
yankin’ to pull Ou’ Wolf roun’ again to face it. ‘“ Dat’s yus’ Ou’ 
Jackalse lies to scare you.” 
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‘But Ou’ Wolf he see Ou’ Jackalse comin’, a-skippin’ an’ a- 
runnin’, wid de axe a-frolicin’ in his han’, an’ he yus’ gies one 
yank an’ lan’s Ou’ Baviyan a yard back. Baviyan he try to hol’ 
him, but about dat time Ou’ Jackalse he get dere an’ he ’gins to 
yump an’ dodge roun’, an’ all ’e time he’s shoutin’ out, “ Stan’ 
over a bit, Nief Baviyan; stan’ wide a bit till I get a cle’r biff at 
him. Yus’ shif you’ head de oder side till I gaps him one wi’ dis 
yere axe.” 

‘Den dere was de fuss. De mo’ Ou’ Baviyan try to hol’ back 
de mo’ Ou’ Wolf yerks him away, an’ de wusser Ou’ Jackalse sings 
out, till at las’ Ou’ Wolf he get dat ter’fied he yus’ yanks Ou’ 
Baviyan into de air, an’ over an’ over, an den streaks out straight 
for de koppies, wid him on ’e end of him like a dog an’ a kettle. 

‘“T tink dat de finish to dat little lot,” ses Ou’ Jackalse, 
watchin’ de dus’ an’ de stones and de hair fly.’ 


Old Hendrik paused, looked the little girl very seriously in 
the eye; and then concluded, using his most impressive tones : 
‘ An’ if you don’ b’lieve me, den you yus’ look at Ou’ Baviyan tail 
nex’ time he come stealin’ in ’e garden—you'll see de kink yet 
where it ain’t never straighten out f’m dat day to dis.’ 


O. R. 
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A Summer Morning. 


AM sorry to be obliged to record the sad fact that since the 
day upon which I first introduced to the honoured readers of 
this magazine some of the habitués of my Devonshire garden, 
two of my dear friends then constantly at my side are no longer 
with me. One, I fear—nay, I am sure of it—has departed for 
that bourne whence there is no return. The other is, I believe, 
alive: we parted in circumstances which were very painful, but 
which shall presently be honestly set forth in spite of the feelings 
of the writer. My two lost friends are the Master Thrush, whom 
I can ill spare, and the Autocrat, who was in his earlier days the 
sweetest of all Irish pups, but who, alas! developed tastes in his 
early doghood which I could not afford to gratify to any large extent. 
We parted———_ But more of this anon ; let me deal first with the 
Master Thrush. 

Each morning, when November, and then December, untimely 
mild, cheated many young thrushes, probably the Master's sons, into 
exercising their prentice tongues in song, I smiled and to myself 
I said, ‘The Master knows better; he sits and listens because he 
knows that the cold winds have yet to blow, and these youngsters 
will learn that their efforts are premature. When the Master begins 
he will continue; there will be a ceaseless flow of incomparable 
music for four delicious months! . . .’ 

So I listened to the children practising ; it was pretty to hear 
their prattle, and to recognise from time to time a phrase or a 
note which reminded one of their glorious origin, and I waited in 
sure and certain hope that when the time came I should one day 
hear those big, delicious, thrice-repeated phrases ring out, and 
know that the Master had at length cast sloth to the winds and 
entered the lists which held not his peer. 

But the days of March, warm ones some of them, and inspir- 
ing, passed, and April came, and still the voice of the Master 
remained silent. Throughout April I listened, while hope died 
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slowly, and consternation, together with certain horrible suspicions, 
began to take its place in my breast. At last May came, and then 
indeed I despaired, for the Master had not yet appeared. Could 
he have migrated to another garden? If within half a mile I 
should have heard him. Besides, why should he have left the 
district which he had made his own by right of conquest; in 
which he had sat, year in and year out, for the best part of a 
decade, high upon his leafy throne, weaving about him that 
majestic, luscious web of continuous song which not one of his 
neighbours and descendants can imitate ? 

Ousted, quotha, by some younger bird ? 

That would not be like the Master Thrush! The youngsters 
venerate him: they give place to him when his Excellence would 
take his morning worm-hunt upon the lawn; they remain silent 
when he sings ; they hop away and hide when he comes near, and 
watch him, doubtless, from a strategic position, awe and admira- 
tion making to glitter their beady eyes; but oust him!—oh no! 
Then I interviewed the New Cat, the Most Beautiful, the 
White-waistcoated one, whose superb body is black as night, 
whose redundant tail is sable and silky, his ancestry Persian, 
aristocratic, supreme. I interviewed the Most Beautiful. I said, 
‘Surely, O Most Beautiful, it has not been as my fancy almost 
dreads to suggest? Show me, by word or sign, that my inmost 
thoughts malign thee.’ 

The Most Beautiful uttered his charming little purra-miaow— 
he always answers when spoken to—and rubbed his head against 
my knee. 

‘Am I an ordinary cat that I should do this thing?’ he 
seemed to say. 

Gently but firmly I reminded the Most Beautiful that he had 
been seen by the gardener, whose testimony was duly corroborated 
by the cook, crossing a garden path early one morning, with 
something in his mouth which was certainly not a mouse or 
@ young rat. It was but a poor sparrow, indeed, but even for 
the Most Beautiful a bird is a bird, and if a sparrow why not a 
thrush ? 

But the Most Beautiful merely mewed pathetically, and rubbed 
his black head against my ankles. The crime remains ‘ not 
proven,’ the mystery unsolved. 

As for the Autocrat, I believe that he still lives. He has been 
removed to a sphere of life where errand-boys and charwomen are 
non-existent species. 
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The Autocrat, nearly two years ago, involved us in much dis- 
grace and some trouble because of his insatiable desire to shed 
the blood of these types. Indeed, there was a period when it was 
said of him that his favourite food was ‘errand-boy.’ He never 
ate a whole one, of course; but just as an otter helps himself to 
the choicest mouthful of a salmon, leaving the rest uneaten, so 
the Autocrat loved to sample some tasty morsel of his victim, 
allowing the uneaten portion to go howling homewards, disin- 
tegrated, but eloquently vituperative. 

Now, errand-boys have few friends, and perhaps the Autocrat 
might have eaten two or three without anyone noticing the cir- 
cumstance ; but when he turned his attention to charwomen the 
matter became more serious. The Autocrat was obliged to leave 
home somewhat suddenly ; he has gone to live at a farm some 
miles away, and is doubtless obliged to content himself with the 
ordinary diet of his kind; here, alas! he is missed only by those 
who loved him in the happy days ere the errand-boy began to 
trouble, when the charwoman was at rest. 

There came a substitute, presently, the very antithesis of the 
Autocrat, a charming bull-terrier pup, of perfect lineage and 
gentle manners. The Old Cat, at that time still in the enjoyment 
of her ninth and last life, soon took his measure. Upon his arrival 
she spent two days high up in the branches of an elm tree, 
convinced that a dog being a dog and the Autocrat having come 
in that category, every dog must be an Autocrat, between 
whom and herself had existed a sanguinary feud for many a 
terrible day. But poor Toby, she presently discovered, was very 
far from being another Autocrat. He was, indeed, the most timid 
of beings; his attitude was abject and apologetic; he crept 
through life upon his waistcoat, as though ashamed to be seen 
presuming to take a part in a scheme of existence to which he 
well knew he was no credit: Toby was a coward, and the Old Cat 
soon discovered the fact. 

Nevertheless when, on the second day of the terror which, on 
his arrival, had sent her scudding into the safe heights of the elm 
tree, she had ventured to come down in order to allay the pangs 
of hunger, Toby saw her, and, in response to some canine instinct, 
he actually barked. Nay, observing that she withdrew hastily, 
he made a show of pursuit. Suddenly the Old Cat turned upon 
him. Unfortunately, poor Toby, who would certainly have refrained 
from any kind of demonstration if he had guessed that there 
lurked therein an element of danger, was carried by the impetus 
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of his motion within reach of her claws, whereupon the Old Cat 
put in a right and left which caused the miserable Toby to yelp 
piteously, and scuttle howling towards his kennel. This was the 
precise moment at which the Old Cat realised the fact that there 
be dogs and dogs, and that Toby and the Autocrat were as widely 
different as rashness and cowardice, truth and falsehood, peace 
and war. From that instant she dominated the dog and made 
his poor apologetic life miserable for him. 

Destiny avenged Toby, however, upon the Old Cat, whose end 
was surprising and mysterious, and was brought about, primarily, 
by a pair of rooks. These birds, for some reason best known to 
themselves, built their nest in the branches of a tall, bare- 
stemmed poplar in the garden. It was well known to the Old Cat 
that the building operations were going on, and she used to lie 
and watch the proceedings. When the nest was finished and 
Mrs. Rook sat patiently upon her eggs, while her love-lorn swain 
postured upon an adjoining tree, and cawed and sang his hoarse, 
grotesque parodies for her delight, the Old Cat still lay and 
watched, calculating the days and hours which must elapse before 
the young rooks should arrive at that particular condition of 
luscious fatness which would render worth while the arduous 
undertaking of a visit from down below. 

It would be a difficult climb, she knew, and the moment to 
undertake it must be when the rooklets should be at their very 
best and plumpest. I think she gave them about a fortnight 
after hatching out, and she started upon her enterprise one fine 
midday when the parents were absent in the fields, following the 
plough, maybe, and likely to be away for some time. 

But the Old Cat was only half-way up that long bare poplar 
trunk when, most unfortunately, old Mr. Rook came swooping 
into the garden, as though making straight for his nestful of 
youngsters. In an instant he saw her and took in the situation. 
Perhaps he and the missus had expected this visit, and antici- 
pated some fun out of it ; if so, they were not disappointed. 

Mr. Rook had arrived very quietly, and the Old Cat was not 
aware that he now sat and watched her from a strategic position 
close at hand, perhaps shaking his sable sides with laughter, and 
hoping that the missus would arrive before it should become 
necessary for him to take measures for the protection of the brats. 
‘She wouldn’t like to miss this, I know, after what we were 
saying,’ thought Mr. Rook. 

Suddenly the missus arrived, however, and then began a warm 
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time for the Old Cat, such as she could scarcely have anticipated 
on this side of the dark river which divides live cats from the 
place to which all dead ones—for cats are all wicked, every one— 
must presently go. 

Mrs. Rook did not possess that gift of self-control which was 
so conspicuous a virtue in her spouse; she fell instantly upon the 
enemy with loud cawings, splutterings, and with vicious digs from 
her beak. The Old Cat tried to make a fight of it, but her position 
was awkward. When she loosened a claw in order to take a whack 
at her adversary she slipped; and when she felt a blow from 
behind, and tried to turn her face in order to curse the offender, 
she slipped again. Mr. Rook joined in the fray, evidently enjoy- 
ing the joke of the thing, and put in a business-like dig here and 
another there—it was piteous for the Old Cat. 

So unequal a battle could not last long, and presently the 
would-be thief or murderess, realising that she was getting very 
much the worst of it, suddenly let go her hold of the trunk and 
allowed herself to fall to the ground. But the outraged rooks had 
not done with her yet. The Old Cat slunk away, but they followed. 
Down the garden walk she went, escorted by her triumphantly 
cawing tormentors, who swooped occasionally, as though to inflict 
or to threaten further punishment, and away to some safe refuge 
she knew of, where the wicked would cease from troubling her, 
being no longer able to get at their victim; and so the fight 
passed from my observation. 

Presently the rooks returned quietly and fed their youngsters 
as though nothing had happened to disturb that peaceful function. 
But the Old Cat ? 

Well, for a week I imagined that she would return; that she 
did but await the departure of the rook family; that she lay in 
some safe retreat, still watching the nest, perhaps, though with 
different thoughts; that her wounds disinclined her to active 
exertion, and that she preferred to lie and use golf-language while 
they healed. But the Old Cat never reappeared. I do not think 
she died. Candidly, I believe that she was too ashamed of herself 
to return to the scene of her discomfiture. She may have known 
that I saw the fight ; saw her overthrown by a bird, a bird of all 
things—oh! the shame of it! 

Well, she disappeared, and hence the appearance of the Most 
Beautiful, who belongs to a different order of beings. 

Talking of ‘ golf-language,’ may I be permitted to boast in this 
place that I have done a great service to the ladies of our golf- 
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club? I have taught them a new word, which, I am told, has 
become indispensable tothem. The inspiratian was borne in upon 
me on hearing of the genius of a certain small person who, when 
asked the meaning of the word ‘Selah,’ which occurs with mysterious 
frequency in the older editions of the Psalms, replied that ‘ this was 
the word David always used when he broke a string of his lute!’ 

Selah is now an indispensable word on the ladies’ golf-links ; 
but whence could the child have derived her inspiration ? 

I wonder whether there is real personal rivalry between the 
Master Thrushes and the Master Blackbirds? Of one thing I 
am quite certain: since the disappearance of my Master Thrush, 
the blackbirds in the garden have come to the fore in a very 
marked way. I used to think that the old Master Blackbird had 
begun to grow old and disinclined to sing ; had given up music 
and taken to the easy chair with pipe and glass, anecdotes and 
untimely dozings of approaching age; but since the death or 
emigration of his great rival the dear soul has renewed his youth, 
and—thanks to his example—the blackbird voices now outnumber 
those of the thrushes in the garden, though the thrushes have 
been predominant for years. Can it be that the supreme music 
of the Master Thrush overawed and silenced them, so that they 
felt it was useless to compete with that sort of thing, and there- 
fore preferred to sit and listen and learn ? 

Though the district is full of his sons and grandsons from 
generation to generation, there is not one of them who is worthy 
to bear the name of their honoured progenitor, the Master Thrush. 
I am waiting for one to stand out from the ranks of mediocrity; I 
listen daily for luscious phrases to remind me of the Great Silent 
One, but no supreme compelling singer has yet arisen. 

My dear friend the robin—the lawn robin, not the owner of 
the south side of the kitchen garden, who is another esteemed 
and trusted friend—the lawn robin is a very perfect gentleman ; 
his manners are most charming. You should see him sit upon a 
croquet hoop and watch until, while busy over some garden work 
or other, I shall have revealed to his quick little eyes a worm. 
He does not pounce upon it at once and gobble it up as some less 
cultured robins might—oh, dear, no; he cocks his little head on 
one side and watches me for a moment as though he would say, 
‘Aren’t you going to take that one? Are you swre you don’t 
want it? They're very nice, you know!’ And only when he 
has made quite certain that I do not intend to take advantage of 
the fruits of my own labours, will he hop down and: secure the 
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tempting, wriggling morsel. We are a mutual admiration society, . 
the lawn robin and I; he often drops in to breakfast with me 
when the window is open, and even comes into my bedroom in 
the early dawn, when he has anything particular to say ; as, for 
instance, that a merlin has just flown over the garden, or that the 
missus has hatched out her first brood for the season. Occasion- 
ally he sits and pipes out his silvery little song on the window- 
sill; there is no objectionable pride about him, though he is the 
lawn robin and the owner of the best claim in the garden; he 
associates with me as though I were quite his equal, though I 
have to take what I can get in this world, and have pegged out 
no very high claims, while he has secured and holds against all 
comers what he probably considers to be the very best sphere of 
influence ‘ in the market.’ ‘ 

No one would cavil at a robin’s silvery thread of music even 
should it awake him for a few happy, contented moments at the 
hour of four A.M. But yesterday someone came and settled upon 
a branch scarcely five yards from my bedroom window and—vwell, 
my waking moments were neither few nor contented nor happy ; a 
cuckoo, of all unwelcome guests! Now, I love to hear the cuckoo 
at a respectful distance ; no voice can quite complete the cycle 
of delicious sounds which, combined, spell summer so convincingly 
as that of the cuckoo. But his voice must fall from a distance. 
When he comes and hoots at four in the morning, and remains 
hooting for a full calendar hour, within a yard or two of one’s 
bedroom window, he is no longer a fairy voice crying from the 


~ woods that the child Summer walks abroad, rosy with sleep, per- 


fumed with the breath of many flowers, welcome, expected, 
delicious ; he is a raucous-throated bird that has come to prospect 
your garden for a convenient lodging for one of his wife’s eggs, 
and he murders sleep and the consolation that lies for the un- 
timely awakened in the sweet songs of other self-respecting birds, 
in order that he may inform the countryside for half a mile around 
that he is at hand. I have never experienced this grievance 
before, and I trust that the cuckoo, if this should meet his eye, 
will take the hint and return no more. As a spirit voice in the 
distance he is the greatest possible success, and has no understudy ; 
but when he tries to act the part of a songbird in a fellow’s garden 
and frightens every other voice into silence with his raucous, 
steam-siren tones, he only injures his reputation. 

The same remark, in a lesser degree, applies to a certain rook 
who, at this season of midsummer, and for a month before this, 
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has an aggravating habit of showing off his ‘ early-rising, plaguey 
ways’ by settling upon the very tree that friend Cuckoo selected 
for his demonstration, and letting loose from that coign of vantage 
that terrible voice of his. I do not mind him quite as much, 
however, for this reason: I regard him as a kind of gratis enter- 
tainer—I get a cheap laugh out of the poor old fellow ; just as I 
should certainly stop and watch a Punch and Judy show on the 
sands, and laugh at the time-worn comicalities of the hero of that 
Parent of Dramas; so I invariably jump out of bed to watch my 
friend the rook on his annual appearance in the part of ‘The 
Lover.’ He cannot act the part a bit, and therein lies the humour 
of it. Itis worth the trouble and the sacrifice of a little sleep to 
watch for a few minutes his grotesque attitudes and hear his 
comical efforts to utter tender and tuneful sounds in order to 
charm the eye and ear of some sable beauty of his own persua- 
sion. Never was there so clumsy a lover, never so unconvincing a 
singer—so at least one would suppose ; yet from the point of view 
of the listening, admiring fair, he is doubtless of all birds the most 
noble, the most graceful wooer, the most profoundly tender, the 
most moving of singers. 

It is easy to reveal oneself when one has watched and laughed 
enough ; a clap of the hands will send both lover and beloved 
flying helter-skelter towards the fields and away, and perhaps sleep 
may be successfully wooed again ; it is worth trying; whileif you 
fail, there will be found plenty to listen to now that the noisy 
cawing, spluttering, choking black lover has removed his wooing 
to a distance. 

The sedge-warbler, in the dry marsh below, who began his 
night’s work at dusk last evening, is still busy over his breathless, 
altogether delicious phrases, untiring as the nightingale himself. 
How does he do it? Surely he must be all lungs! You may 
walk out into the garden at ten of the night ; his voice comes up like 
a brooklet of golden notes, constantly running ; carry your letters 
to the post at one a.m. and he is still ‘ hard at it,’ never stopping, 
mind you, for an instant; wake up at four to curse a cuckoo, to 
laugh at a wooing rook, to listen to the solid chorus of songbirds, 
each singing for dear life and love against his neighbour, and up 
through the mass of louder music will come threading its silvery 
way the delicious brook-babble of our little tireless friend from 
the marsh below—a master singer indeed, one of the sweetest and 
most wonderful of all God’s little children of song. 

As I lean out of the window to listen to this marvellous 
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musician I see two things happening, both of perhaps great 
importance to the creatures concerned, yet seemingly the most 
trivial occurrences in the every-day life of the garden. A spider 
is running up the wall of the house, apparently very intent upon 
reaching the roof—perhaps the top of the tallest chimney is his 
objective point; and, secondly, a large bee soars straight up 
into the air past my face, followed immediately by a smaller one. 
I cannot help thinking that this is a bee courtship. Even a 
queen bee descends once in her life to the level of the less exalted 
of her sex, would taste the sweets of love, would be courted and 
caressed like any meaner mortal. Her lover is one of the drones ; 
he has lived idly with his indolent companions of the hive until 
this moment, now he has been chosen by her majesty for this 
supreme but fatal honour; perhaps she whispered to him as she 
sallied forth ‘Come, for I have chosen you,’ and up she soared with 
her lover in pursuit, to meet high up in heaven and dally awhile 
in the sweet interchange of love’s delights. Does the chosen one 
know that his delight is but for a short hour, and that at the end 
of it he will come fluttering and falling earthward, ruthlessly 
maimed and destroyed by the cruel spouse who asked for love and 
gave him in return mutilation and death? Does he know that, 
the queen’s selection having once been made and the nuptial 
flight to heaven undertaken, the workers of the community will 
fall upon his comrades, the rest of the drones, and murder them 
in cold blood as no longer necessary adjuncts to the commonwealth, 
and therefore no longer to be fed and kept in idleness? At any 
rate, his fate is happier than theirs. He has fulfilled his mission in 
life ; they have failed. He has known love, if but for a spell of 
minutes; they have waited to be allowed to love, but the gift was 
not for them ; instead came the sudden success of a rival and 
their own consequent destruction. Better to succeed, to be 
loved and then slain by the adored object, than never to be loved 
at all. 

It seems hard upon all these rejected lovers that generous 
Nature, in her habit of over-production, should have called the 
poor fellows into existence in such large numbers merely in order 
that the queen bee might be sure of one husband. The poor 
drone has no chance in life. He cannot work; he is not meant 
to do so, but must be fed by those who can and do work— 
| and fed well, }in case he may be required as consort for the queen. 
| When rejected by her majesty there is no further use for him ; 
| he is not turned out to shift for himself, because the wopkers 
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know that the poor fellow is helpless, and would return hungry 
homewards to take his share of the good things he has been 
accustomed to expect there for the asking ; therefore he is fallen 
upon and murdered. 

Even the consort of the queen, when his hour of love is over, 
is no longer required. At the hands of his mistress he receives 
his death-blow. There is no room for sentiment in the beehive. 

That spider we saw hurrying up the side of the house may 
perhaps be consumed by what I will call the cacoéthes navigandi, 
which is to mean, if it please you, the itching to goabroad. Some 
spiders suffer from this ailment. They feel that they must travel, 
and the way they do it is this: the traveller first climbs to the 
top of some tree, chimney, flagstaff or any high and appropriate 
send-off, having, of course, chosen a suitable day for his enter- 
prise ; it is a fine warm day without wind, or only so much air as 
will cause a feather to sail through space. Then that travelling 
spider emits from his filament bag yards and yards, it may be any 
length up to two hundred yards, of the finest, lightest thread, 
which floats away towards heaven to act as his airship or kite. 
He tests its carrying capacity from time to time by letting go his 
hold for a moment, and in this way he knows to a nicety when he 
has emitted enough to support him. When he is assured of this 
he finally lets go—and away he floats. He may travel but a 
very short distance, should his streamer bring up too quickly by 
fouling a tree or a house or any other large object; but, on the 
other hand, he may travel into the next parish or even county, 
may cross a continent or be swept out to sea. By paying out or 
drawing in his thread he ascends or descends at will. 

How enchanting to be able to travel so cheaply and so delight- 
fully! True, one’s destination must, perforce, be left to the 
discretion of the four winds of heaven, which would be a drawback 
for some travellers; but for those who only desire ‘to get away 
somewhere out of this horrible place’ the method would be inex- 
pensive and convenient : no more tyranny of time-tables, no more 
custom-houses, passports, sea-sickness ; instead a delightful cruise 
in soft air, far above the stench of smoke, until the Eiffel or a 
Marconi tower catches us and brings us back to civilisation in 
some spot far away from the home which grew boresome. 

Perhaps the spider had relations who worried him ; perhaps 
he had somehow got into disgrace or owed money—but this is 
too wide a subject to pursue at four o’clock in the morning, and 
bed is certainly the proper place for foolish people who allow their 
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fancy to wander after a travelling spider through the illimitable 
space of his air-cruise. 

And yet, on such a morning as this, it is a shame not to be 
up and about. The Most Beautiful is already busy, see, stalking 
young blackbirds from behind the dense cover afforded by some 
plants of globe artichokes. Suddenly the distracted father, who 
is sampling unripe red-currants upon a little bush close at hand, 
views the lurking enemy, and emits the raucous cry of terror 
which is so startlingly effective in warning every living thing 
within the next square mile or so that there is danger about. 
Instantly the family scatters in all directions. The Most Beauti- 
ful raises his handsome head and follows with his eyes the 
strident, agitated parent of the flock. ‘ You rascal,’ he is saying ; 
‘in another moment I should have had one !’ and perhaps he adds 
the word ‘Selah!’ or its equivalent in the feline tongue. The 
youngsters are all busy again without an instant’s delay. They 
find work ready to their hands wheresoever they may alight: one 
is inspecting a young strawberry, another sits upon the bough of 
an apple-tree and scratches his head, a couple are on the lawn ; 
trouble and danger sit very lightly upon them, and are soon 
forgotten. Only the father remains close to the common enemy, 
in order to drown all sweeter garden sounds by his noisy chiding. 
Perhaps the youngsters are well aware that ‘the governor’ will 
keep them warned, for wherever the Most Beautiful goes, for the 
next half-hour, he will go also, scolding unceasingly. ‘ We shall 
be all right,’ they say, ‘ father’s on the job; listen to his naughty 
words! Oh!’ Therefore each one follows, with a quiet mind, 
his own inclinations, every one to his own way, and—for some 
reason or other—the words and tune of Handel’s splendid chorus, 
‘ All we like sheep,’ begin to haunt me. 

Talking of this chorus, I shall never forget a day, some years 
ago, when a certain little person and I held conversation upon 
serious subjects. There were portions of the Scripture which im- 
mensely puzzled her, and she sought enlightenment. It was a 
Sunday morning, and her mind was attuned to such matters. 
She informed me that she did not think ‘ All we like sheep’ was 
true. ‘I don’t, for one,’ she added; ‘we have it too often.’ 
Presently it transpired that in her ingenuous little mind the words 
‘ All we like sheep’ stood for ‘ All of us like mutton,’ a discovery 
which caused me very exquisite delight. Other of her observa- 
tions on that delightful Sunday made equally lasting impressions. 


‘Why did David forget to eat his bread?’ she suddenly 
asked. 
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‘ He was so miserable,’ I explained, lamely. 

‘That wouldn’t make him forget to eat his bread—just his 
bread; [ suppose he ate up all the other things, and didn’t like 
bread.’ 

‘« Bread ” here meant his dinner,’ I suggested. 

‘What, did he only have bread for dinner ?’ was her comment. 
‘ Poor man—no wonder he forgot it! Why didn’t he have meat 
and pudding ?’ 

This was where I changed the subject, I remember. 

In a field a short way from the garden wall two boys are 
trying to catch a donkey and her foal. One can’t possibly return 
to one’s slothful bed when such entertainment is afoot. That 
maternal donkey is giving her child an object-lesson : ‘How to 
avoid being caught and compelled to work’ is the subject of it, 
and the foal watches, between its mouthfuls of luscious grass, 
with great interest. The boys have brought no halter, so the old 
donkey’s object is easily attained. She grazes busily until the 
hand of the enemy is almost at her very neck; then, suddenly, 
back go her ears, round goes her body, and lo! in an instant, 
where her head had been there is now a pair of kicking heels ; 
and in the place where a youth had tentatively and delicately 
advanced but a moment since, is the vision of a scudding form 
that flies from the terror. Once or twice, weary of constant 
interruptions to her peace and the enjoyment of the morning 
meal, the mother donkey carries the war into the enemy’s camp, 
prancing towards the foe and shaking her head in a truculent 
manner which alarms the boys somewhat seriously, for they seek 
safety over the fence, and remain there awhile in consultation.. 
‘You see,’ says the mother, turning her head for a moment 
towards her offspring, ‘one need never be caught unless one 
likes ; they want me to carry children up and down the sands, 
but it is pleasanter here. Don’t forget what I have taught you 
to-day.’ 

Alas! children will not be wise ; too soon the counsel of the 
mother, the law of the father, is forgotten ; half an hour later that 
foal is being led down the road, and its meek mother follows at its 
heels. It has occurred to the boys to catch the child in hopes 
that the parent will go where its little one is driven, and here is 
the result. The foal forgets to kick and to show its teeth; its 
capture is effected with piteous ease, and the fond mother goes 
unresistingly to a hard day of undesired work rather than see her 
offspring removed from her. 
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Toby, Autocrat’s successor and antithesis, comes stretching and 
yawning across the lawn beneath my window; unfortunately for 
him, the Most Beautiful of cats has just renounced his blackbird 
hunt and is sunning himself upon the grass. Unfortunately, also, 
Toby has glanced upwards and observed me at the window. One 
would not suppose that such a frankly cowardly person as Toby 
would imagine that he has a reputation for courage to keep up, 
but apparently Toby believes that I may still cling to some relics 
of a belief in his bravery. 

Accordingly he goes for the Most Beautiful with a rush and a 
sudden bark which surprise and startle the cat into a hurried 
and undignified retreat up the trunk of an adjacent elm tree. 
Surprised also and delighted by the success of his rash attempt 
to keep up appearances, Toby stands beneath the tree and barks 
ferociously ; there is a something in his voice which does not 
convince me of the reality of his ferocity. Does it convince the 
Most Beautiful ? 

I think not. She leans restfully over the bough upon which 
she lies, and looks down upon Toby; her tail wags ominously 
from side to side. 

* Well—what is it?’ she seems to say. ‘I thought you were 
a real dog fora minute. Why do you court disaster by giving 
me this trouble for nothing? I shall be down directly, and 
then ; 

‘Wow, wow, b’ff, er-r-r wow-wow-wow,’ says Toby. ‘ You dare 
to come down ; by all the blood that was ever shed, I'll tear you 
into pieces too small for a bird’s dinner. I’m a devil when I’m 
angry, and I’m angry now! Your blood shall dye the whole of 
this lawn—-’ 

‘I'm coming down in a minute, and then you'll run away ; you 
know you will, and then what will Master think? He’s watching, 
you know,’ says the Most Beautiful ; ‘ better go now j 

‘Not I!’ barks Toby, though his truculent tone is less con- 
vinecing than ever. ‘I’m not afraid ofh——’ The Most Beautiful 
shuffles her legs as though about to make a move. I am sorry for 
poor coward Toby and whistle, in order that he may havea decent 
excuse for departure with the relics of his self-respect still in 
hand ; and Toby is only too glad of the opportunity. He cocks 
his ears and comes quickly away from the tree; he turns round 
once, whining and barking as though he was really a brave dog, 
and regretted that duty called him away from a delightful enter- 
prise. ‘ You lucky rascal,’ he seems to call over his shoulder ; 
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‘ Master’s calling me, or by all that’s gory and horrible I'd have 
laid you out in two minutes!’ 

‘Selah!’ says the Most Beautiful, with other words to the 
same effect, as she quickly runs down the trunk of the tree and 
follows Toby over the lawn! Toby is not, of course, aware of the 
fact that she is after him, but in his zeal to obey his Master’s 
call he certainly gets over the ground at a remarkable pace and 
is probably safe in his kennel in the yard, with a snarling face 
ready at the entrance, by the time the Most Beautiful reaches his 
sanctuary. Five minutes later she is again busy sunning herself, 
and the indignant father of many blackbirds is shrilly announcing 
the fact for all the parish to hear. 

Perhaps Toby will get another hour or two of sleep; if he is 
wise he will remain in his kennel for the present. As for me, all 
these entertaining matters have murdered sleep. I must takea 
towel and walk down seawards; perhaps in some warm corner of 
the beach the goddess of slumber may yet be wooed before the 
orthodox hour arrives when the sea and I keep our daily 
rendezvous; but that can only happen if the gulls and the sand- 
pipers, the jackdaws and wood-pigeons shall have forgotten the 
magic by means of which they are able to make the dullest hour 
a season of delight and interest. Moreover, Toby may want to ac- 
company me, and Toby isreally somewhat amusing when enjoying 
himself in perfect safety on the sands. He is at his best on such 
occasions, for he well knows that the Most Beautiful never comes 
down to the beach, and that there is nothing here to hurt him. 
Hence he becomes here not only quite a brave dog, but even a 
tyrant anda bully inasmall way. He assumes autocratic sway over 
the lives and persons of all things which belong to the seashore : 
nothing may move or be alive without his permission. Ifsome poor 
crab has been left ashore by the receding sea and is making 
his way back to his native element, Toby must know the 
reason why. He rushes upon the presumptuous thing, that dares 
to move without his permission, and rolls it over. The crab 
stands upon its tail end, in its own inimitable fashion, and seems 
to square up to him. Toby begins to wonder whether in this 
case discretion would not be the wiser form of valour; he whines 
and goes backwards from the creature, which quickly nestles into 
and under the sand, to Toby’s intense astonishment and relief; 
he now pretends that he cannot find it, and moves on. 

Then the gulls and the sandpipers must be chased, each in 
turn, for it gives brave Toby immense pleasure to find that he is 
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able to frighten anybody ; it is so easy to alarm the poor timid 
fellow himself that it is doubtless balm to his self-respect to 
discover that he, too, is considered dangerous by some people, and 
that he is able to set them flying for fear of him. 

My friend the cuckoo is busily hooting half a mile away. At 
this distance he is not only tolerable but almost necessary to the 
tout ensemble of the summer morning. Down here, too, one can 
hear the skylarks; the sound of a scolding blackbird comes 
from up yonder where my garden wall ends; the Most Beautiful 
is on the prowl; far away in the distance a cow lows in some 
farmyard, anxious to be let out that she may trail her feet in the 
cool grass of the pasture fields; everywhere there is warm sun- 
shine, everywhere the singing of birds, the hum of bees, the 
thousand and-one charming voices of the young summer day. 


FRED WHISHAW. 
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Nature’s Comedian.' 


By W. E. Norris. 


CHAPTER III. 


MISS DUNVILLE’S EWE LAMB. 


AROLD walked away from the churchyard by himself, since 
nobody seemed to covet particularly the privilege of his 
company. A certain number of uncles and cousins had, as in 
duty bound, come down to swell the long train of mourners and 
had greeted him somewhat chillingly. He did not care to accom- 
pany these haughty kinsmen of his back to the Rectory, where 
presumably refreshments awaited them ; so he struck off in the 
direction of the Manor, thinking that he would like to see the old 
place again, and having heard from Anne that its tenants were 
absent. Indeed, he knew without being told that Sir Joseph 
Gardiner, who was one of the members for an important manufac- 
turing city in the North, was attending to legislative duties at 
Westminster. 

He strolled through a copse and across the park along a path 
familiar to him and trodden almost daily, in years gone by, by feet 
which had once been his ; it made him feel rather old and insig- 
nificant (although he was in truth one of those people who never 
grow old and are constitutionally debarred from insignificance) to 
notice how unchanged everything, except he himself, was. The 
spot where Dick, always his superior in muscular strength, had 
given him such a hiding for having, in a fit of boyish petulance, 
purposely run himself out at a local cricket match ; the spreading 
lime-tree beneath which, at a later period, he had composed 
halting sonnets to a neighbouring beauty whose very name he had 
forgotten ; the broad, level bowling-green where his father had 
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been wont to pace to and fro by the hour, with a puckered brow 
and hands under his coat-tails—all, on that still, sultry summer 
afternoon, looked so exactly, so calmly and indifferently the same 
that a mere ephemeral mortal could not but experience some sense of 
resentment, mingled with his mild regret. The turf, to be sure, 
was better kept than of yore, and the formal flower-beds which 
faced the house had a somewhat trimmer aspect ; no doubt more 
men were now employed about the place than under the old impecu- 
nious régime. Two of them looked up from the weeding upon 
which they were engaged and touched their caps to him as he 
approached, repeating the salute immediately afterwards in honour 
of a young lady who emerged from the walled garden whither 
Harold was bound. This young lady, dressed all in white and 
carrying a basket of flowers, was quite distinctly pretty. She 
was very small, she had a neat little figure, grey-blue eyes, fair 
hair, and a dimple on her left cheek when she smiled. It was not 
at Harold that she smiled; but the privilege of beholding the 
dimple was his all the same, and perhaps the circumstance of her 
possessing that dimple, in addition to being distinctly pretty, 
was answerable, rather than the probability that she was Sir 
Joseph Gardiner’s daughter, for his instant decision to accost 
her. 

‘I ought,’ said he, taking off his hat, ‘to apologise for tres- 
passing.’ 

‘But not to me,’ answered the girl—and this time he was 
able to flatter himself that her smile was addressed to him alone 
—‘because I am a trespasser myself. It is true,’ she added, 
glancing down at her basket, ‘that I am authorised. Lady Gar- 
diner allows me to make occasional raids upon her conservatories 
when she is in London.’ 

‘ Ah, I’m not authorised,’ Harold remarked. 

‘But of course you would be if the Gardiners knew that you 
were here. Nobody has a better right to trespass on these grounds, 
I am sure.’ 

‘Oh, you know who I am, then ?’ 

‘Yes, I recognised you the moment that I saw you. I must 
confess, though, that I was prepared, for I had heard that you 
were expected. I suppose I have no right to be affronted at your 
not recognising me; but I shall be a little bit hurt if you can’t 
recall Lil Ormond when you are reminded of her. A small child 
who generally had something unbecoming the matter with her, 
and whom you used to befriend long ago.’ 
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‘Good Heavens!’ exclaimed Harold, ‘is it possible? Of 
course I remember Lil. I don’t remember the unbecoming 
maladies.’ 

‘I assure you [ had them. Chicken-pox and nettle-rash and 
I don’t know what else. My childhood was one prolonged dis- 
figurement ; but, unlike my own family, you never made remarks 
upon the subject, and you were never afraid of infection.’ 

‘Well,’ observed Harold, gazing appreciatively at her clear 
skin, ‘ you have got over those troubles now, anyhow.’ 

He had in reality but a very dim recollection of his childish 
ally, having since the time to which she alluded made so many 
other allies of her sex and of maturer years; but he was charmed 
to renew acquaintance with the developed Miss Lilian Ormond, 
and he gladly acquiesced in her suggestion that she should exhibit 
to him some alterations to which the walled garden had been 
subjected. He found her very friendly, very conversational, not 
in the least shy, yet delightfully and most refreshingly unsophis- 
ticated. To be unsophisticated is not necessarily to be without 
tact or discrimination, and he thought that Miss Ormond displayed 
both of these qualities by abstaining from any allusion to his 
bereavement. As a matter of fact, she did not allude toit because 
in her opinion the late Mrs. Dunville had treated her second son 
atrociously and because she herself had always disliked the old 
woman. But what won Harold’s heart was her genuine and 
avowed admiration of his histrionic genius. She had seen him 
act more than once, it appeared, and she called him a genius in 
so many words, which was delightful of her. He loved applause ; 
it was meat and drink to him ; he had been even more disconcerted 
than he realised by the unintended snub which he had received 
from this young lady’s father, and he could have thrown himself 
at her feet when she said : 

‘You must be very happy. You have climbed to the top of 
the tree, and it is only one man in a thousand, I suppose, who © 
manages to do that.’ 

However, he modestly replied : ‘My tree is not a lofty one, 
nor, such as it is, can I claim to have reached its topmost branches. 
I am glad that you think me worthy of a pat on the back, though. 
Mr. Ormond doesn’t. I saw him just now, and he gave me to 
understand that, although he couldn’t approve of my calling, he 
was ready, in consideration of my birth, to shake hands with me 
in public.’ 

‘Did he? But he never enters a theatre and doesn’t know. 
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We are rather benighted down here, I am afraid; but I can tell 
you of one person, at all events, by whom you are appreciated, 
and that is your brother. We have often talked about you.’ 

‘What ?—you and Dick? Are you a friend of Dick’s then ?’ 

A very great friend, she said. Mr. Dunville had prepared 
her for confirmation and had also taught her to take an intelli- 
gent interest in fox-hunting, which pastime, she remarked, ‘ does 
not consist, as so many people think it does, in galloping after the 
hounds.’ She had a great deal to say in praise of her Rector, and 
Harold listened to her patiently, notwithstanding the intrinsically 
dull nature of the subject. He found it pleasant to Jisten to her 
by reason of her soft, musical voice and because the longer he 
looked at her, the more he found himself fascinated by that 
dimple of hers. Naturally, he would have preferred to go on 
talking about himself; but he was too clever, or else his intuitions 
were too accurate, for egotism, and it was she who reverted even- 
tually of her own accord to that more enthralling topic. Then 
by her encouragement he became confidential, owning to ambitions 
which, through sordid considerations, he had as yet been unable 
to gratify, and dwelling at some length upon the possibilities and 
the limitations of the actor’s art. When at length the necessity 
of taking his leave was forced upon him by a clangorous reminder 
from the clock-tower overhead, he had the satisfaction of feeling 
sure that he had produced an agreeable impression upon Miss 
Ormond. But lest there should be any doubt in his mind as to 
that, she said frankly : 

‘I do hope we shall meet again before you go back to London. 
Are you going to stay any time at the Rectory ?’ 

‘Well, a few more days, if my brother will keep me. Mr. 
Ormond was so kind as to ask me to call upon you; but I am not 
quite sure that he meant what he said.’ 

‘Oh, he means what he says; only we are such a large party 
at home that visitors, as a rule, have some difficulty in hearing 
themselves speak. I think I will look up Anne at tea-time one 
of these days. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling her so from 
me.’ 

With that they parted, and if Mr. Harold Dunville was under 
the impression that he had added to the long list of his con- 
quests, he was scarcely to blame. Conquests, indeed, were so 
integral a part of his daily life that they had ceased to touch his 
vanity. 

During dinner, that evening, he casually alluded to his meeting 
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with Miss Ormond and remarked that she was ‘ an awfully nice 
little girl,’ an expression of opinion in which Dick cordially con- 
curred, while Anne returned, in her dry way : ‘ Much too nice for 
the likes of you,’ 

‘ My dear Anne,’ said Harold, laughing, ‘ are you charging me 
with matrimonial designs? I assure you I haven’t any; my 
future bride—who, I hope, may belong to the rather remote 
future—must indispensably be possessed of a snug little fortune 
in her own right.’ 

‘So I should imagine, Anne replied. ‘ No, I don’t accuse you 
of wanting to marry Lil Ormond; but it wouldn’t have been you 
if you hadn’t tried to get up a flirtation with her, and I take leave 
to object to your flirting with her, because she happens to be 
rather a friend of mine.’ 

‘I gathered as much from what she said. I was to tell you, 
by the way, that she was coming to tea with you some day 
soon.’ 

‘ Was that meant as a message to me or an appointment with 
you, I wonder? Either way, be so good as to realise that it 
is a case of paws off! You can amuse yourself very well, I sus- 
pect, without bringing your fascinations to bear upon my ewe 
lamb.’ 

‘Don’t be rude, Anne,’ remonstrated Dick. 

But Miss Dunville only nodded her head, tightened the set of 
her lips and sniffed. She knew very well what she was talking 
about, and perhaps she also knew what her younger brother was, 
although she had not for so long had any opportunity of studying 
him. The subject was changed, and only after she had left the 
room did Dick recur to it, in order to apologise for her. 

‘ Anne’s manners are abrupt,’ he observed; ‘she is apt to say 
just what comes into her head, and sometimes—though not very 
often, I am bound to admit—rather foolish things come into her 
head. This evening she is a little aggressive, and I believe I can 
tell you why. She won’t say, but I am pretty sure she feels, that 
she has inherited more than she ought to have done under our 
dear mother’s will.’ 

‘Oh, does she?’ asked Harold indifferently. ‘What does 
she get ?’ 

‘Well, everything, except a few legacies to servants. I 
needn’t tell you that everything doesn’t mean much, and of 
course it was quite right that she should be provided for.. At the 
same time, I wish you had not been altogether forgotten.’ 
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‘ Not for one moment did I expect to be remembered. Besides, 
I am making any amount of money in these days. But, if it 
comes to that, why should you have been forgotten ?’ 

‘Oh, I hadn’t the shadow of a claim. I am the head of the 
family, and my revenues are—well, they are sufficient to 
enable me to keep my head above water, now that I am blessed 
with a wealthy tenant. Iam very glad to hear that you are doing 
so well, Harold ; I often envy you.’ 

‘Would you rather be an actor than a parson?’ 

‘I should certainly like to have succeeded as brilliantly in 
my profession as you have in yours,’ answered Dick, with a 
sigh. ‘It seems to me that people underrate the power and 
influence of the stage, which are prodigious—as indeed they 
ought to be.’ 

‘I suppose they might be, if we had any playwrights or an 
actors. Personally, I get rather weary of repeating the same stale 
old tricks and seeing things done in the same old conventional, 
bad way. However, the public, I am told, insists upon having 
what it is accustomed to have, and the dollars make some amends. 
I must go back to the mill presently, or the flow of dollars will 
begin to run dry.’ 

‘But not at once, I hope,’ said Dick anxiously; ‘you will 
allow us to see a little of you now, won’t you? It hasn’t been 
our fault, you know, that we have seen nothing of you for all 
these years.’ 

‘It is very good of you,’ answered Harold, smiling and laying 
his hand upon his brother’s wrist, ‘to wish for the company of 
such a—what shall I call myself ?—such a degenerate Dunville. 
Oh, yes; I'll stay a few more days with you, if you like. 
After that I shall have to return to town and wind up the 
season.’ 

‘Then you'll come down to us again, eh? Or would you be 
bored in this dull, provincial neighbourhood ?’ 

Not being sure whether he would be bored or not, Harold re- 
turned an amiable, evasive reply. He had as yet only so far made 
up his mind with regard to the disposition of his summer that he 
desired to spend it in some place unlikely to be patronised by 
Miss Fitzwalter. But within forty-eight hours circumstances had 
enabled him to arrive at a decision which he had every reason to 
hope would prove as agreeable to his brother as it was to himself ; 
for within that comparatively short space of time he found out 
that Lilian Ormond was for him the dearest and most important 
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of created beings. It was by no means the first time that he had 
made a similar discovery, nor on any previous occasion had dis- 
illusion been slow to overtake and quench fascination ; but it is in 
the nature of such discoveries that they should cancel experience, 
and, after a delightful, dawdling walk with Lilian through shady 
lanes in the cool of the evening he had not the slighest doubt 
but that he was at last definitely, permanently in love. He was 
perhaps constitutionally incapable of that emotional condition : if 
so, he only resembled the majority of his fellow-mortals. But he 
was at least very well able to persuade himself that he entertained 
the sentiments for which he periodically took credit, and nothing 
was more certain to arouse them in his breast than the conviction 
that they were responsive. 

‘Meeting you has been one of the memorable events of my 
life,’ Miss Ormond candidly told him while they were strolling 
away from the Rectory together, after a visit which Anne had in- 
effectually done what in her lay to render formal. ‘ It isn’t often 
that I have the honour of conversing with a celebrity, and the 
few whom I have come across up to now have been rather rude 
to me.’ 

‘I have often,’ Harold remarked, ‘suspected that many celebri- 
ties are idiots, and now I know it. My family, I am sure, would 
tell you that I am rather an idiot, though I doubt whether they 
would concede that I am celebrated.’ 

‘If you mean Anne, her bark is always worse than her bite ; 
your brother, I know, appreciates you.’ 

‘Ah, good old Dick !’ 

‘He really is good, as well as appreciative. I only wish his 
parochial duties hadn’t prevented him from coming in to tea when 
Anne was trying to snub you and when you were taking—I really 
can’t help calling it—her impertinence so good-humouredly. 
But, whatever she may say or think, she can’t alter facts.’ 

‘And it is a fact, of course,.that I have somehow or other 
contrived to win the applause of London audiences.’ 

‘It is a fact that you have won the applause of everybody 
whose admiration is worth having.’ 

‘You realise, I hope,’ observed Harold, smiling, ‘that that 
definition must necessarily include yours.’ 

‘Oh, I haven’t made much secret of mine, have 1? What IJ 
regret is that I so seldom get a chance of expressing it. We are 
too poor, and there are too many of us for London seasons.’ 

‘I wish I were not too poor and too busy for country ones,’ 
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sighed Harold. ‘However, I shall have a longish holiday this 
year, I expect.’ 

‘Which you won’t spend in these parts, I am afraid.’ 

‘I will like a shot, if I’m asked. For the matter of that, I 
actually have been asked by Dick.’ 

‘Oh, have you?’ cried the girl, in undisguised pleasure ; 
‘then for whose invitation are you waiting? For Anne’s?’ 

‘I fancy that I might wait some little time for that. No; 
the Rectory, after all, isn’t Anne’s house, and although I know 
she doesn’t want to put me up, she might, at a pinch, have to 
put up with me. The question is—could you put up with me ?’ 

Miss Ormond coloured slightly, but displayed no other sign of 
embarrassment. She said only what anybody must have said in 
reply ; yet she said it with such friendliness and obvious sincerity 
that her companion at once let himself go. He had methods of 
letting himself go which were less the outcome of prudence and 
experience than of instinct; it is probable that he was never 
consciously circumspect, and it is certain that he always managed 
to imply considerably more than he actually stated. Assertions 
to the effect that he had many acquaintances and few friends, 
that he was a lonely man who habitually lived in a crowd, that he 
knew not whither to turn for real sympathy and so forth, were not 
very far removed from the truth. Naturally, Lilian Ormond, her- 
self a straightforward person, drew the conclusion which she was 
meant to draw from his words, his eyes, and his voice; naturally, 
she was flattered ; naturally also, she urged him to return and 
assured him that he would always receive from one humble 
quarter the sympathy which had been somewhat markedly denied 
to him in his own home circle. A long, confidential colloquy 
ensued, at the end of which they had the satisfaction of believing 
that they understood one another. They did not understand one 
another in the least ; but what is rather more to the point than 
that is that they struck up a firm alliance. 

In the course of the evening Dick joyfully imparted to his 
sister the good news that Harold had been prevailed upon to 
‘come home again’ on the termination of the theatrical season. 

‘Oh, he calls this “home” now, does he? was Anne’s dry 
comment. 

‘I should be only too glad if he would consider it so,’ Dick 
declared. 

‘I suppose you would. Perhaps you would also be glad to 
see him laying siege to Lil Ormond’s young affections.’ 
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The Recter’s honest countenance clouded over a little. ‘ Well, 
no; I shouldn’t much like that,’ he confessed ; ‘ but I don’t think 
that anything of the sort is at all likely to happen. Why do you 
make such suggestions ?’ 

‘Only because it is quite sure to happen, and because you 
would have thought so if you had come in to tea this afternoon, 
as I asked you to do. Well, now you are warned; though the 
warning comes rather too late to be of much practical service. 
However, I count a little upon his levity and a good deal upon 
her simplicity.’ 

‘Her simplicity ?’ repeated Dick, with a puzzled look. ‘I 
don’t quite follow you.’ 

‘To think that you should have held a cure of souls for so 
many years without discovering what a bulwark simplicity is! 
Simple people are far more difficult to humbug than complicated 
ones.’ 

‘I don’t know how that may be; but I know that Harold is 
not a humbug,’ the loyal Dick declared. ‘I believe him to be 
thoroughly sincere.’ 

‘So do I—at a given moment and for that moment. Just 
what is apt to make him dangerous. AsI say, I doubt whether 
he will humbug Lil for long; my impression is that she will end 
by finding him out. All the same, you would have shown 
wisdom and spared yourself some anxiety by withholding an 
uncalled-for invitation. Now, if you like, you can go and tell 
Harold that I have been blackening his character.’ 

The Rector did not do that; nothing in the world was farther 
from his wishes than to increase any ill feeling that might 
already exist between two people to whom he was so warmly 
attached. But he did, in reply to some leading remark of his 
brother’s—possibly in tacit avowal of some personal misgivings— 
say : 
‘Lilian Ormond is a good girl and a clever girl; still, I need 
hardly tell you that she is absolutely without experience of the 
world. Iam sure you won’t, when you come back, treat her as 
though she were a woman of the world.’ 

‘I shall endeavour to treat her,’ Harold answered, laughing, 
‘as being what she is—a young lady who has had the privilege 
of being prepared for confirmation by you. For what sort of a 
reprobate do you take me, I wonder ?’ 

He obtained the fraternal assurance of confidence for which 
he asked and which he honestly deemed that he merited. He 
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had not lived the life of a saint, and his opinion of Miss Ormond’s 
sex in general was what her sex in general had imposed upon 
him; but he really was not a reprobate, and he was really in 
love. This being so, it was not in the nature of things that he 
should quit the neighbourhood without seizing such opportunities 
as were granted to him of intimating as much to the person 
principally concerned. 

Then he went back to London and, if he did not forget all 
about her, he postponed thoughts of her to the coming holiday 
time. His reappearance on the boards of the St. Martin’s 
Theatre was made the signal for a subdued, sympathetic ovation 
by which he was genuinely touched. Not only had he been 
missed, but knowledge of the domestic bereavement which had 
caused his absence touched an emotional chord in the breasts of a 
kindly audience. It was in that sense, anyhow, that he inter- 
preted the demeanour of the house, and he showed his gratitude 
by playing his part to the very best of his ability. 

‘ You were magnificent to-night,’ Shepherd said to him after 
the conclusion of the performance. ‘Upon my word, I don’t 
think, at this rate, that we need bother our heads much about a 
fresh production. We could have finished the season without 
you; but, if we had, we should have finished the run too. I only 
hope, for your own sake, that you haven’t come into money 
enough to make you think of giving up the stage.’ 

‘You will be glad to hear, my dear fellow,’ answered Harold, 
who was just then in one of the exhilarated moods which some- 
times took possession of him at the end of a perfectly successful 
evening, ‘that I haven’t come into a penny piece. But even if I 
inherited a fortune I wouldn’t chuck the stage. After all, there 
is nothing like it—nothing on earth that one would choose to 
substitute for it!’ 





CHAPTER IV. 


IMPRUDENCES. 


‘Wuart sort of neighbours has your brother within reach of his 
parsonage ?’ asked Miss Lorna Fitzwalter. ‘ Nice people ?—young 
people ?-—pretty people ?’ 

She was reclining upon carefully adjusted cushions in a punt, 
and she wore a pale green costume which was less trying in the 
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summer twilight than it might have been under the glare of broad 
day. Harold, who was leisurely punting her up stream (and who 
would have been doing no such thing if he could have helped it), 
replied : 

‘Well, no; I should say that the majority of them were ugly 
and old and not particularly nice.’ 

‘ But the minority? There is a minority—come! You don’t, 
I suppose, expect me to believe that you are going to bury yourself 
for months in the depths of the country in order to enjoy the 
society of the parson and his sister.’ 

‘The parson, you must remember, is my brother, and his 
sister is my sister, returned Harold in a tone of gentle remon- 
strance. ‘Is it so very incredible that I should wish to be with 
them for a time, after a compulsory separation of years ?’ 

‘ Quite incredible to me,’ Miss Fitzwalter declared. ‘So much 
so that I am certain there is somebody else. You might as well 
tell me who she is; you will admit that I am not ungenerous 
with regard to such matters.’ 

In truth she was not; many a flirtation of his had been con- 
doned by her in consideration of extenuating circumstances, of its 
almost inevitable character and of his assurance that it was in no 
sense serious. But, for all that, she had occasional accesses of 
jealousy which demanded skilful treatment, as well as intuitions 
which were rarely at fault. How skilful was Harold’s treatment 
of her and how delicate were his own intuitions may be inferred 
from the fact that he replied without hesitation : 

‘There is, now that you mention it, a minority of one. Her 
name is Lilian Ormond ; she is decidedly pretty ; her father is a 
squire whose property adjoins what used to be our property; 
I was upon friendly terms with her in her childhood, and she was 
kind enough to claim acquaintance with me on the day of my 
mother’s funeral. There !—now you know all about her.’ 

‘Oh !—do I?’ 

‘I mean you know as much about her as I do. If I make 
any further discoveries of interest during the summer I won’t 
fail to inform you.’ 

‘You will certainly try to make further discoveries.’ 

‘Do you think so? Perhaps I shall; but in the case of these 
young ladies there is so seldom anything to discover. However, 
you will certainly question me, and your questions will be duly 
answered. I never have any secrets from you, have I?’ | 
It was by means of judicious and singularly frank confidences 
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that he had gradually prevailed upon her to accept a part which 
she did not altogether fancy, yet which appealed to one side of 
her heart. She must have known, although she could not and 
would not acknowledge it to herself, that Harold Dunville did not 
love her; but she liked to believe that he told her everything, she 
liked to believe that his fancies for other women were ephemeral, 
she liked to think that, so far as they were concerned, he regarded 
her in a quasi-maternal light. Sometimes she favoured him with 
sage counsels, at which it is needless to say that he took very 
good care not to smile. Not without reason, she flattered herself 
that she had a certain hold upon him. What may have been 
somewhat unreasonable on her part was the expectation that that 
hold would one day be fortified by legal and ecclesiastical 
sanction. 

Meanwhile, his dexterity in staving off the approach of such 
a day was equalled only by the apparently unstudied ease with 
which he contrived to keep just short of definite pledges. Obvious 
considerations of prudence had served him in the past, for Lorna 


. had not saved much, while he had saved nothing at all; in recent 


and more prosperous days his task had been less simple. Still, 
favoured by luck, he had thus far pulled through, and although 
this Sunday evening jaunt on the river, as a wind-up to the 
theatrical season, was a rather more risky proceeding than he 
liked, it had at least the advantage of putting Lorna in a good 
humour. Moreover, he had invited all the other leading members 
of the company to share his hospitality, so that the protection of 
numbers was within hail. He did not avail himself of that 
protection so long as his companion continued to discourse about 
Lilian Ormond, for he was alive to the peril of arousing her 
jealousy ; but as soon as she showed signs of giving the conver- 
sation a more personal and a tenderer turn he looked at his watch 
and discovered that they had been keeping their friends waiting 
a scandalously long time. 

Shepherd, who was amongst those friends, looked quickly and 
anxiously at the pair as they disembarked—at the lithe, languid, 
slightly cadaverous woman in her pale green draperies, and the 
splendidly handsome young actor who, interpreting his glance, 
responded to it with a laugh. 

‘Good old Shepherd!’ Harold whispered; ‘how well you 
deserve your name! But you needn’t fret yourself; it’s all right, 
and we're going to have a jolly evening.’ 

The elaborate and protracted festivity which ensued beneath 
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the trees on the river bank did not lack jollity. Harold’s guests 
were in high spirits, as it was only natural that they should be, 
with cheques in their pockets and a well-earned holiday immi- 
nent ; Lorna, always susceptible to such influences, soon became 
infected by their hilarity, and no one applauded more loudly than 
she when Mr. Sandford, Harold’s under-study at the St. Martin’s, 
jumped up to propose in flowery language the health of ‘our 
genial host.’ The genial host responded with geniality and 
felicity. He had a neat little compliment for each of his hearers, 
including the proposer of the toast, who had painstakingly but 
quite inadequately replaced him on the boards for a time. 

‘I really think,’ said he, ‘ that we are entitled to congratulate 
ourselves and one another all round; but I am sure everybody 
here must feel, as I do, that there might have been a different tale 
to tell had we not been so fortunate as to secure the loyal 
co-operation and the charming talent of Miss Fitzwalter.’ 

He knew she would like that. He also knew, and so did she, 
whose charming talent had made a great success out of a mediocre 
play ; but there is a species of humbug which is not altogether 
humbug. Which of us is so churlish or so uncompromising a 
votary of truth as to spurn it when offered to us by those whom 
we love? Poor Miss Fitzwalter, pacing to and fro upon the plat- 
form at the railway station shortly afterwards, had but half- 
hearted protestations to enter against flattery which was so sweet 
and which might, after all, be genuine in one sense, if not in the 
most direct one. On that still, sultry night, with the stars shining 
overhead and the man whom she adored by her side, all sorts of 
improbable things seemed to her possible—and indeed Harold 
Dunville, while waiting for the train which was to take the whole 
party back to London, was most anxious to foster her realisation 
of improbable possibilities. Look her up at Scarborough? Oh, 
but of course he would !—did she suppose that he meant to wait 
until the autumn for another sight of her? Ah, if it came to 
dates, that was different! When one is staying with one’s people 
one must necessarily be guided a little by their plans, and she 
would understand how desirable it was for him to retain the 
tardily accorded amity of his people. But he would certainly 
take a short holiday as soon as he could do so without risk of 
giving offence. He laughed heartily when he was charged with 
fearing to give offence to Miss Lilian Ormond. ‘I am afraid 
Miss Ormond would be as easily consoled as I should if we were 
never to meet again,’ he declared. 
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Presently the train came flashing and thundering in; the 
compartments reserved for Mr. Dunville and his party were filled 
by a chattering throng whose chatter effectually precluded con- 
fidential intercourse, and all immediate danger was averted. 
Shepherd, somnolent in a corner, but not asleep, perceived during 
the short journey that danger had once again been averted and 
breathed more freely. 

‘So that is satisfactorily over,’ he remarked to Harold at 
Paddington, after Miss Fitzwalter had been driven off in a hansom. 
‘It may be very clever to sail so near the wind; but I can’t for 
the life of me see the use of it. However, as I say, there’s an 
end of it for the present, and now the sooner you get away from 
London the better.’ 

Harold also took a hansom and deyiarted, a good deal tickled 
by his friend’s solicitude. Shepherd had a quaint way of treating 
him as though he had been a raw lad, exposed, without knowledge 
or experience, to all the temptations of a great city. Yet he 
might fairly claim to know considerably more about women of all 
ranks than poor old Shepherd did. He knew how to deal with 
them, too; in an encounter between their wits and his he was 
not likely to come off second best. As for sailing near the wind, 
such tactics were apt to be forced upon a man ; it was all right so 
long as you did not lose your head. ‘ Moreover,’ he reflected, 
with a sigh and a laugh, ‘I have lost my heart now, which is the 
best of all safeguards.’ 

To a man of his temperament it was no very efficient safe- 
guard, although, to be sure, it made him eager to quit London as 
soon as his arrangements would permit. These, being merely 
social, and for the most part easy to escape on the plea of his 
mourning, need not detain him long, he thought; there was but 
one, of a quasi-professional nature, which he could hardly evade. 
Together with many other leading actors, authors, artists and 
musicians, he had promised to support an entertainment organised 
by sundry fashionable ladies in aid of a deserving charity, and he 
was to redeem his pledge by giving a recitation in the ducal 
mansion which had been generously placed at the disposal of the 
patronesses. Duchesses, as such, did not appeal much to him, 
nor could he ever quite forget that those whose equal he had a 
right to call himself had looked the other way when they met 
him until, all of a sudden, he had established a claim upon their 
smiles by proving his ability to amuse them ; but he went to this 
variety show, partly because he had given his word that he would 
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do so, partly because open-mouthed admiration, no matter from 
what quarter it might come, was welcome and stimulating to him, 

Of this reward he was assured in advance; nor was his con- 
fidence in himself and in his audience disappointed. What he 
had to do was to recite a stirring, pathetic poem; and it pleased 
him to discharge his appointed task seated, without gesticulation 
or histrionic help of any kind. It was in that sort of performance 
that he excelled. He was quite quiet, quite self-possessed ; he 
let the words speak for themselves, emphasising nothing. Only 
his marvellously melodious, sympathetic voice, which was so 
under control that he could do what he liked with it, would have 
made an epic out of a nursery rhyme, while his enunciation was 
faultless. The long, spacious saloon, bedecked with flowers and 
thronged with gaily attired listeners, remained silent, as if spell- 
bound, until he had finished ; then there swept across the length 
and breadth of it one of those subdued, protracted murmurs which 
mean so much more than clapping of hands or stamping of feet. 
The noisier form of applause followed presently ; but Harold, who 
had risen from his chair with a bow and a smile, had already 
mingled with the crowd before it broke out. 

He was, of course, at once assailed by congratulations and 
surrounded by congratulators of both sexes; he had expected 
nothing less, and was only elated in so far as the enthusiasm of 
those about him confirmed his self-approval. After a minute or 
two, however, his curiosity was aroused by the sight of a tall lady, 
with a bright, eager countenance, who was forcing her way in his 
direction with the evident intention of accosting him, although 
he was sure that he had never seen her before. Ata distance he 
took her for a matron, the contrast between her dark eyebrows 
and her very light-coloured hair giving her an appearance of age ; 
but when she drew nearer he saw that she was still quite young 
and perhaps pretty. As a connoisseur in such matters, he 
mentally used the qualifying adverb; but he never used it again 
in thinking of her—nor, for the matter of that, the adjective 
either. For there was something about this young lady which 
caused her numerous victims to feel that all adjectives, as applied 
to her, were rather irrelevant. As soon as she came within reach 
of Harold she stretched out her hand to him, saying : 

‘Mr. Dunville, I must really thank you first and be intro- 
duced to you afterwards, if I can find anybody to introduce me, 
I didn’t believe that there was a man in England who could do 
that thing as you did it! It isn’t in the least easy, you know,’ 

BB 2 
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Harold was a good deal amused. ‘Not quite so easy as it 
appears,’ he agreed ; ‘ but what gives me such a pull, you see, is 
that I am practically uneducated.’ 

‘You mean that you haven’t been taught the wrong way ? 
Oh, yes, there is that, no doubt; but the light of nature won’t 
explain everything. I wish you wouldn’t mind explaining, 
because you interest me immensely, do you know. Can’t we get 
away somewhere and talk for a few minutes? But perhaps I had 
better tell you who I am first—or ask somebody to tell you.’ 

She threw an impatient circular glance at the bystanders and 
clutched the lady of the house by the elbow. ‘ Duchess, will you 
introduce me to Mr. Dunville, please ?’ 

‘Mr. Dunville,’ said the obedient Duchess, ‘let me introduce 
you to Miss Gardiner.’ 

‘Daughter of Sir Joseph Gardiner, who is your brother’s 
tenant,’ added the young lady. ‘I don’t know whether that 
increases your pleasure in making my acquaintance or not; but I 
should imagine not. At the worst, however, it’s a mere coinci- 
dence. I am not responsible in any way for my father.’ 

‘I wonder,’ thought Harold, ‘whether your father is in any 
way responsible for you. If so, there must be a vein of 
originality about his character which hasn’t come out as ‘yet in 
the House of Commons.’ 

He replied aloud that the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with Miss Gardiner was far too great to be affected, one way or 
the other, by coincidences, whereupon she returned consideringly : 

‘That is a very foolish remark to make; but I suppose you 
had to say something. Come into the picture-gallery and tell 
me about yourself; you can’t think how anxious I am to hear. 
We will go without loss of time, please, or we shall have to wait 
until that man with the fiddle has finished doing his tricks.’ 

She went on talking in the same assured, slightly patronising 
style after they had betaken themselves to the deserted picture- 
gallery, and after she had motioned to him to sit down beside her 
in one of the deep embrasures of the windows. 

‘It is so phenomenal of you to be capable of such a perform- 
ance!’ she said. ‘In France one wouldn’t have wondered, much 
as one would have admired; these things are done in France. 
There is Coquelin, of course, and there are any number of lesser 
lights. But here one only expects ranting and raving. Have 
you been in Paris? Where did you study? Naturally, what 
you said just now about being uneducated was nonsense.’ 
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It was something of a novelty to Harold, before whom great 
ladies had of late taken to prostrating themselves, to be treated 
in that way. If he interested Miss Gardiner, she also began to 
interest him, and he was not unwilling to answer her rapid 
questions. He told her the truth, which was that he had had a 
few lessons in elocution, but that for the rest he relied upon an 
instinctive sense of what was needed in delivery ; he also, in com- 
pliance with entreaties, gave her a réswmé of his career, which 
was not untruthful, despite a considerable number of suppres- 
sions. The result of his confidences was to make her exclaim : 

‘ All this shows that you must be extraordinarily clever! I 
am sorry to have to use such a feeble, commonplace word, but one 
can only take one’s native language as one finds it. What a pity 
that you should be an actor !’ 

‘You don’t like actors ?’ asked Harold, smiling. 

‘It isn’t so much that, as that there aren’t any in London. [ 
saw you act once; I thought you good, but nothing out of the 
way. You might be—oh, there are heaps of better things that 
you might be !’ 

‘ As for instance ?’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know that I am prepared to reply upon the spur 
of the moment. Some other day we will talk you over at greater 
length. There will be another day I hope.’ 

‘So do I; and there certainly will be if you are going to spend 
the summer in the country, for I shall be staying some weeks 
with my brother at Dunville Rectory.’ 

Miss Gardiner clapped her hands. ‘That decides me!’ she 
eried. ‘I had been thinking of the Carpathians; but I now feel 
that the home circle, enlivened by you, will be much more 
attractive. Well, I must be off. I can’t tell you how glad I am 
to have met you.’ 

Evidently she had no chaperon ; for she walked straight down 
to the entrance-hall, where she made a sign to one of the waiting 
footmen and dismissed Harold with a friendly, gracious nod. He 
learned, from subsequent inquiries which he addressed to a lady 
who knew everybody, that she was the only child of Sir Joseph 
Gardiner and was therefore practically certain to inherit a very 
large fortune. 

‘ Josephine Gardiner,’ his informant remarked, ‘is one of those 
girls whom one would call odd if so many of them didn’t go in 
for being odd nowadays that it has become exceptional to be 
ordinary. Not exactly fast, you know; that isn’t her line, though 
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she affects unconventionality and male friends, does just what she 
likes and snaps her fingers at her parents. She is said to be 
intellectual ; but I don’t know that she has ever done much to 
deserve her reputation. She has been engaged ever so many 
times, and she always breaks off the engagement. Upon the 
whole, I wouldn’t fall in love with her if I were you.’ 

‘I think I can promise not to fall in love with her,’ said 
Harold, laughing. ‘I confess, all the same, that I should like to 
see more of her.’ 

‘That won’t be difficult, so long as you don’t bore her or dis- 
appoint her; but most men, I imagine, end by doing both.’ 

That Harold should then and there have resolved that he 
would do neither was a testimony alike to Miss Gardiner’s fascina- 
tions and to his own inveterate imprudence where women were 
concerned. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HROUGH the indiscretion of a person who must not be named, 

I have become possessed of the following pages from the 
Diary of a Lady. They contain what may be called her temporal 
budget: her account, for a day, of the expenditure of her 


balance of Time. 


* * 
* 


June 24.—Dined with Violet Lebas: literary party, never 
saw any of them before. I sat next Mr. Macprig, the celebrated 
Scotch author, whose name everyone has heard of, and whose 
books nobody has read. I tried to talk to him about my boys, 
of course, not that he has ever seen them or heard of them, but, 
I suppose, from force of habit. When he found out that they 
were not in their school elevens, he became morose, and wanted 
to talk about his nephews, as if I could possibly be interested in 
them! I knew that, like all authors, he only wanted to talk 
about his books, so I asked him how he managed to do such a 
tremendous lot, and said that I supposed he must work twenty 
hours a day. How did he find time? He said that where he 
lived, in some heaven-forsaken slum in the suburbs, time could be 
picked up quite easily, and I heard him mutter something about 
knowing a Bank where the wild time grows. I said that I never 
had any time, when he asked me if I kept a motor, which ought 
to economise time very much. The owners of motors, he said, 
ought to have about an eighth of time daily more than people 
who go about in omnibuses. He knew that women had no time 
to speak of, and asked me if I had read somebody on ‘ Time in 
Relation to Sex.’ I said that I wanted to read it, but had no 
time. He said that, Eve having been created after Adam, she 
was about half a day short at the start, and that women had never 
made up their ground. He was extremely dull, and seemed very 
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much bored, so I began to talk to Freddy Azure, and left him to 
make himself happy in his own way, in solitude. 
* * 
* 

However, what he said about time made me think of writing 
out a kind of budget of how much I have, and how I spend it, 
and it is plain that I really have none: as follows : 

10.30. Breakfast. Daily Mail. 

11.45. Molly came in and chattered. Went to Fanchotte’s, 
dresses. Went into the Park. 

2 P.M. Luncheon, till 4. 

4-5.30. Went about in motor, shopping. 

5.30. Tea. 

6.30-8. Dressed. 

8.30-11. Dinner at the Bletherby’s. 

11-3 aM. Went round. 

3.30. Bed. 


* * 
* 


There, I literally had no time. I never have. 


. . 
* 

I add my own budget of time for a day : 

Jume 26.—9.30. Breakfast. 

10-1.30 p.m. Scribbled. 

1.30. Luncheon. 

2-5. At Lord’s. Poor show from Cambridge. They had to 
take off Trott to let the Light Blue get into three figures. 

5-7. Sat in Kensington Gardens. Tall girls playing ball in 
a glade, like Nausicaa. N.B.—Not so like, on closer inspection. 

8. Dined at home. 

10. Wrote letters. 

1l. Bed. 


It thus appears that the hours between breakfast and luncheon 
produce the time which man possesses over and above that at the 
disposal of woman; and, of course, he can save some between 
luncheon and dinner, if he is very economical. 


* * 
* 
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Is not The Times rather wearing out this joke of sending one 
constant requests to buy the Encyclopedia? Three, in six weeks, 
are too many. It is not because I wait till prices fall to twopence 
monthly that I do not yield to these almost frenzied appeals. 
Had I wanted the book, I should have bought it as it came out, 
when it was more or less up to date. But, if I desired enlighten- 
ment on Ballads, Mythology, The Family, or Apparitions, it is not 
to my own old articles in the Encyclopedia that I wouldturn. A 
great deal has been done for the study of these topics since the 
articles were written, and this must apply to many other themes. 
I do not sympathise with the admirer, who writes, ‘I regard the 
E.B. as a relief from the dreary stagnation of intellectual inter- 
course with my neighbours.’ This gentleman is deaf, and lives 
in a hunting country. The admirer at Exmouth who declares 
that the 2£.B. is ‘as perfect as anything achieved by humanity 
can be,’ is mistaken. It is no more perfect than the Dictionary 
of National Biography. ‘It is a work next to the Bible,’ says 
Mr. Green of Glasgow, whereas I place Homer next to the Bible. 
Colour-Sergeant Lorrey would not exchange his #.B. ‘for the 
national library of England.’ Differing from the learned and 
gallant officer, I decline to fill up the five-bob order, or the half- 
crown order, or any other order, for the work which is ‘ splendidly 
complete,’ and which misled Bacon as to his family affairs. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Chesterton’s Robert Browning is one of the most readable 
of recent books, and must be disagreeable to the people, if they 
survive, who meet to ‘howk up’ philosophy out of Browning. It 
is a strangely juvenile work, the author holding that to turn a 
truism upside down, or inside out, is to produce a truth. This 
is not of invariable occurrence ; though the experiment succeeded 
in the case of Copernicus, the Earth, and the Sun: and in a few 
other scientific instances. To say of Byron, ‘ What poet was ever 
so magnificently lucid?’ is to ask a question easily answered. 
Every poet who wrote grammar was more magnificently lucid 
than Byron when he did not write grammar. There is a sentence 
in a letter by a Spanish ambassador, in 1561, which may be, or 
at least has been construed in three ways. 

Cecil says that the Queen has married Dudley. 
Cecil says that Dudley says that the Queen has married him, 
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Cecil says that it is said that the Queen has married Dudley. 
They look like gems from Arnold’s Latin Exercises ! 

However, the ambassador, by dint of a nice derangement of 
pronouns, fails to be magnificently lucid, and so does Byron, 
sometimes, as in the ‘roll on, thou deep blue ocean, roll,’ stanzas, 
which, for obscurity, rival Persius. 


* - 
* 


People keep asking why Mr. Browning was so obscure. Pro- 
bably, in part, because he could not help it: his letters among his 
private friends are not translucent. Again, he took it for granted 
that the reader was familiar with many matters of which the 
reader had never heard in his blameless life ; that he knew what a 
murex is for example ; namely, ‘a fish armed with sharp prickles 
and a kind of long beak, from which’ (the beak ?) ‘a purple dye 
was obtained.’ Again, as Mr. Chesterton justly remarks, ideas 
had odd associations in Mr. Browning’s mind, and, these being 
habitual with him he took it for granted that they were perspicu- 
ous to others. Thus, to take Mr. Chesterton’s fanciful example, a 
poet might think that religious excitement was a kind of evil intoxi- 
cation, (the poet being rather an ass,) and ‘that churches were in 
reality taverns.’ He might also, (like Mr. Carlyle and others,) 
believe in Puritanism without its theology, and might ultimately 
write, ‘You will not get the godless Puritan into your white 
taverns.’ This would be magnificently lucid to the poet, but, 
taking a godless Puritan to mean a trusty Tompkins, (in Wood- 
stock,) we readers would say that you could readily get him into 
any kind of tavern. However, for all these reasons, Mr. Browning 
was not lucid,—even when he really wrote poetry,—to the 


general. 


. * 
* 


I once was privileged to see Mr. Browning in a temper. A 
new poem of his was reviewed by an historian of our literature, a 
gentleman of unimpeachable honour. A long extract was printed, 
and pronounced to be unintelligible. Mr. Browning showed me 
the extract, and I could make nothing of it. But the reason was 
that the piece was badly misprinted. What Mr. Browning had 
not written was first attributed to him, and then unfavourably 
criticised. Of course this is the every-day practice of re- 
viewers. You state your opinions ; you disclaim other opinions ; 
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and then the opinions which you disclaim are attributed to you, 
and assailed. It certainly is annoying, because the public reads 
the review, and never looks at the book, as you, the author, have 
been written down an ass. Mr. Browning, naturally furious, 
could not be induced to see that the misprints had not been 
introduced on purpose by the reviewer. To me, it was obvious 
that, by a visual hallucination, the critic had read and copied out 
the wrong words. 


* ** 
* 


I did this myself lately. Reading an historical MS. printed 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, I read, and copied down 
in my notes, the words ‘ Mr. Prance, silversmith. For reasons, 
here seemed to be an historical discovery. But a friend pointed 
out to me that the real words were ‘ Mr. Prince, silversmith,’ quite 
another affair. Mr. Browning’s reviewer had been hallucinated 
in the same way, probably through expectant belief that the poet 
would write nonsense. But I could not get the poet to see things 
in this light. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Browning came to his perfection in the Dramatic Lyrics 
of 1842, the year when Tennyson also, as Fitzgerald said, reached 
his acme. In these there is no ‘ arrogantly intellectual character,’ 
as Mr. Chesterton remarks. I do not know that the ‘Cavalier 
Tunes’ are ‘ splendid war chants ;’ they do not haunt the memory 
like some other cavalier songs. However they, and many pieces 
that follow, are straightforward poetry, with no ‘message to the 
age, a thing that is my aversion. I cannot agree with Mr. 
Chesterton that Mr. Browning’s is ‘ the finest love poetry in the 
world,’ because it talks ‘about window panes, gloves, and garden 
walls.’ Most love poetry does that, and girdles and rings and 
windows abound in Tennyson, and Ovid, and Rufinus, and every- 
where. Shakespeare, Sappho, Lovelace, Catullus, and a Red 
Indian squaw, name unknown, have written just as fine love songs 
as Mr. Browning. Nobody has ever excelled Lovelace. To say 
that Mr. Browning is ‘ the greatest of love poets’ is to make much 
too high a claim. 

We remember, 

‘ When love with unconfinéd wings,’ 
‘ If to be absent were to be 
Away from thee,’ 


‘Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind,’ 
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and scores of other things, by other hands, and we deny that 
Mr. Browning was ‘the greatest of love poets,’ though, in his 
day, a good love poet. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Chesterton speaks of Mr. Browning’s ‘absolute refusal to 
believe even in the possibility of psychical phenomena,’ as Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr calls it. He had at least two very odd tales of 
what may be called ‘ psychical phenomena’ in his own experience. 
What he barred was Mr. Browning’s association with séamces and 
Mr. D. D. Home, and his ‘ moral and intellectual foppery.’ ‘He 
did not dislike spiritualism but spiritualists,’ says Mr. Chesterton. 
But you cannot have ‘ spiritualism’ in the current sense without 
spiritualists, and their ‘charm to call fools into a circle.’ Any 
man of sense must hate these people. Home needed expert 
investigation, and, except from Sir William Crookes, did not get 
it. The rest was all drawing-room amusements. Mr. Chesterton 
says that Mr. Browning did not object to any number of Jacobites 
or Atheists. Can Jacobins be meant? I never heard that the 
poet consorted with Jacobites. 


* * 
~*~ 

‘He isn’t at all like a damned literary man,’ Lockhart is said 
to have remarked about Mr. Browning. He was not, and, as one 
proof of it, he admired writers who were not ‘of his own breed,’ 
unlike Mr. Sikes’s dog, and literary men in general. We know 
that Wordsworth mainly admired Wordsworth, that Mr. Matthew 
Arnold did not wax enthusiastic over Tennyson, or any living 
English writer; that Scott admired right and left, from Words- 
worth to the author of Albania, and Mr. Browning was of Scott’s 
habit of mind. One is not quite sure whether this arose from 
magnanimity or from common sense, and from not being what 
Lockhart said Mr. Browning was not. He was, like other men of 
genius, much of a boy, as Mr. Chesterton notes, otherwise he 


would not have written a too notorious sonnet. He suffered bores 
gladly. 


* * 
* 


To what University ‘Dr. Jowett’ owed that degree, I know 
not—perhaps, like Titus Oates, to Salamanca (p. 118). If the 
Master had a Doctor’s degree, he kept it very dark, as dark as Mr. 
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Browning kept the circumstance that his ‘ Mr. Sludge’ ‘is some- 
thing like a defence of spiritualism.’ Mr. Sludge at last, after 
revealing his tricks, says that he is not sure there is not ‘ some- 
thing in it.’ This is called ‘a strange and fine climax.’ But I do 
not, like Mr. Chesterton, conceive Mr. Browning to have meant 
‘that some real experience of the unseen lies even at the heart of 
hypocrisy, and that even the spiritualist is at root spiritual.’ Mr. 
Browning meant, I think, to say what travellers in many countries 
have said about medicine men and powwows and jossakeeds. 
Knowing themselves to be tricksters, they remain superstitious. 
Though they know that they can do nothing supernormal, they 
think that some other men can. I do not know that Home was 
ever caught out incheating. A curious story that has been printed 
about Mr. Browning catching Home in the act of forging the 
ghost of a little Browning who died in babyhood, cannot be true, 
for there was no such child. Home is an inexplicable puzzle. But 
suppose that Mr. Browning made him, or another, a confessed 
cheat, and yet made him say that he was not sure there was not 
‘something in it, that would in no sense be ‘ something like a 
defence of spiritualism,’ nor would it be near any truth to call 
‘Mr. Sludge’ ‘ a justification of spiritualism.’ Mr. Chesterton adds, 
‘The whole essence of Browning’s method is involved in this 
matter.’ But Mr. Browning surely meant only that Mr. Sludge was 
so sodden with badness that, while he knew the whole thing to be 
humbug, he still cherished a grain of superstition. Thus I know 
why it is thought unlucky to walk under a ladder: I know it is 
not unlucky, and yet I make the proper futile sign for averting 
evil, as a Field Marshal wore out a hat-brim with taking off his 


hat to magpies, and as M. Zola had as many crazes of this kind 
as Dr. Johnson. 


* * 
* 


This is not a subtle explanation of Mr. Browning’s meaning. 
It reeks of common sense, of simplisme, as a French critic says 
about some other explanations of strange customs, which I have 
ventured. But an explanation is not necessarily wrong because 
it is not subtle; in hunting about for what is subtle we may 
overlook what is simple and obvious. Hmnjin, Mr. Browning did 
not mean that ‘even the spiritualist is spiritual,’ but that even 


the humbug is superstitious ; and very often he is, as a matter of 
fact. 


* * 
* 
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A literary weekly journal seems to go too far when it speaks of 
the famed diarist of the Restoration as ‘John Pepys.’ Mr. 
Samuel Pepys had many kinsmen named John, but they are only 
remembered because they were relatives of Samuel. Possibly we 
shall next read about another diarist, ‘Samuel Evelyn,’ to keep 
everything in a just balance of rejoicing ignorance. We can 
spare none of our Samuels. We know not the lexicographer as 
John Johnson, or the poet John Rogers, or John Wesley, as the 
father of the John Wesley, or Johnny Woods, the Somerset bowler, 
or even John Atkins as the clerk of Mr. Pepys, who got into 
trouble about the murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey. They 
all dared to be Samuels, and to the learned critic of Mr. Pepys 
I would quote :— 


‘Samuel is the man we know, 
And let us hope you'll call him so.’ 


* dl 
* 


Last month I wrote here about that masterpiece, the murder 
of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, and about Mr. Pollock’s book, The 
Popish Plot. If any one, on the authority of that work, has set 
out to play the historical Sherlock Holmes, he must be warned 
that on pp. 383-884, the manuscript given as ‘ Brit. Mus. Add. 
MSS. 11058, 244,’ is wrongly numbered, and erroneously quoted, 
both by Mr. Pollock and by the late Mr. Foley, in his large work 
on the Jesuits in England. Mr. Foley has ‘ into some houseyard,’ 
Mr. Pollock ‘into a houseyard;’ it should be ‘into Somerset 
House Yard.’ Again, both authors give ‘ Mr. Eveley, Jesuit,’ as 
one of the murderers denounced by Bedloe, who never named 
Eveley again, but Welsh, or Walsh. I guessed that ‘Eveley’ was 
Father Every, or Evers, who was in Staffordshire, not in London. 
But in the MS. the name is Welsh, not Eveley. There are other 
errors, I am told—I have not yet seen the MS.—and the amateur 
detective must not be content with the two printed copies. 
Bedloe could hardly tell the king, in one day, that he was offered 
‘two guineas,’ and also that he was offered ‘2,000 guineas to be in 
it’ Indeed, I do not understand how he could make two separate 
depositions ‘ before his Majesty’ on the same 7th of November; 
and I take it that the earlier copy bearing that date was written 
from memory, some days after the interview. 


* * 
* 
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Mr. Horace Hutchinson supposes Lockhart not to have ‘ sus- 
pected the existence’ of Scott’s letters to Mrs. Hughes, which Mr. 
Hutchinson publishes in The Century. But Lockhart was very 
intimate with Mrs. Hughes, who was one of his best friends, and 
he had under his eyes, as I-also have had, the lady’s letters to Sir 
Walter. He could not publish all Sir Walter’s letters to every- 
body. Letters to Mrs. Hughes are in Mr. Douglas’s Letters of 
Sir Walter Scott (1894). Mr. Hutchinson’s selection goes much 
further back than Mr. Douglas’s, and tells the touching story of 
Mrs. Hughes carrying bones, in her muff, to a starving dog, near 
Hay Hill, whereby she won the heart of the Shirra. He wrote to 
her, however, in 1821, ‘ You mistake when you give me any credit 
for being concerned in these far-famed novels,’ and the lady did 
make a mistake in crediting a man with the authorship of books 
which he did not choose to avow. Nobody had any right to try 
to draw him for a confession. Scott usually made a ‘ jesuitical’ 
reply when people bored him with questions, or tried to ‘draw’ 
him: as a fact he gave the secret absolutely away, in Rob Roy. 
But the public, though inquisitive, was stupid, and did not take 
notice. Several of the letters now printed are commonplace, 
and not worth publishing, by Lockhart or any one else. They 
end, till next month, in 1824, and Mr. Douglas’s are mainly of 
1824-1825. The ditty ‘They stwuns’ was given, by Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, (grandson of Mrs. Hughes,) in The Scowring of the White 
Horse. An interesting preliminary note, by Mr. W. M. Hughes 
of America, remarks that, at a certain period, Scott did not dot his 
i’s, or cross his t’s. But did he at-any time dot and cross them ? 
He did not, when he wrote Halidon Hill and Bonny Dundee. 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson is mistaken in supposing that Lord Robert 
Dudley was created Earl of Essex; for this he must lose the hole, 
not a stroke merely. Devereux, not Dudley, was the family name 
of Essex, who was Bacon’s brother, Dudley’s son, according to Mrs. 
Gallup. 


* * 
* 


A volume of Poe’s letters has been published, I hear, in 
America. He is said to present the character of a needy, un- 
scrupulous, doubled-faced drunkard. In that case why, in the 
name of decency, are the letters published? It seems that I 
once, long ago, gave great offence by speaking of Poe as ‘a 
gentleman among canaille, that is, among ‘the bronzed and 
mother-naked gentlemen of the Press,’ in Scott’s phrase.. But I 
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never denied that Poe, being in deep poverty, sank into drink 
with its attendant vices. ‘The curious thing is that so many 
American writers should insist so often and so long, on Poe’s 
moral misfortunes. He did write, ‘As a literary people we are 
one vast perambulating humbug.’ 


* . 
* 

The University match was a great reversal of preconceived 
opinions. After seeing the queer and rather farcical matches 
which both Universities played against the M.C.C., I could not 
deem Cambridge the superior. The batsmen could do nothing 
against Trott, who was taken off, and Mr. Marriott and K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji did as they pleased with the Cambridge bowling. 
Mr. Evans, for Oxford, proved a bowler as fatal as Trott, and, 
after Mr. McDonell, a most puzzling slow bowler, was unable 
to play, the bowling of Cambridge was much below its usual 
standard. Mr. Raphael’s long innings was memorable, and_ five 
or six others played really well for both sides. But there were two 
or three awkward exhibitions of tame and clumsy batting, in 
contrast with the brilliant play of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Samson. 


* * 
* 


Everyone must be glad, even Harrow men, that Eton has won 
a match at last. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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